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POEMS AND SNATCHES OF PROSE. 


By T. Denham. Pp. 200. London, Smith- : seth a - : : n ' 
y . Oar schathiea Abe ison, Bride of Sicily,’ adramatic poem, which went through two editions and re 


| children, who wrote that poem as a ineans of increasing her independ- 
ence. 

Next we find her name attached to various pieces of poetry which were 
scattered over the pages of magazines and newspapers, breathing the kindest 
and holiest aspirations towards the whole haman family. Then came * The 


ceived the encomiums of the press. 
Up to this time it must not be supposed that Harriet Downing had not 


Ouone! Here is a poet from the lowly ranks of life; a poor, uneducated | formed many literary attachments; for she not only corresponded with 


son of Crispin, as we understand. 
There is much talent in his little volume, 
Janguage and sentiment. 
le of his muse, and 
mevolent and generous. 


A FEW WORDS UPON 


: : of large projecting lips of a most decided cherry-coloured hue. In short, all 
Our literary friend ‘The Athenwum’s’ sympathetic paragraph concerning | the separate eles 5 ; P ; ; + eel ’ 
| eg . ‘ f ‘lements which forma rne visage of happiness and con- 
the death of this gifted lady, has gone the round of the London, as well as F united fo 6 PI oon 
the provincial a so that we do not lay claim to anything in the | 55 stiff and so strong that it could be likened only to the bristles of a hair- 
igence or news, but simply take up the subject for the 


shape of early intel 
ving a hasty sketch of the life and writings of the departed ; 


purpose of 


THE DYING WIFE, 
Ob ! draw the curtains o’er a bit, 
And let me see the mune, 
Wi’ the winkin’ starry lxmpies 
A’ dancin’ clear abune. 


The sun’s awa’ in robe o’ fire, 
A’ gloriously and bricht 
Bat it sent a beam to kiss me 
Before it bade guid nicht. 


Its bonnie rays gaed ling’ringly, 
I watched ilk partin’ smile ; 
For I kent we'd ne’er meet again, 
And grat me sair the while. 


Scarce twenty simmers o’er my lead, 
My young an’yearnin’ heart 

A’ glowing wi’ affections kind— 
Oh! ‘tis terrible to part. 


But tak’ me in your arms, Jamie— 
Your doatin,’ deein’ wite ! 

And lean my head upo’ your breast 
As lang’s there’s ony lite. 


Your tears are fa’in’ burningly, 
I fin’ them on my cheek ; 

But calm yoursel,’ and whisper me— 
We hinna lang to speak. 


O monie, monie trystin’ nicht 
I've stolen out in haste, 
A’ purity and happiness, 
oO meet you on the waste. 


Prood mither since and fonder wife, 
’Tis hard to leave sae sune; 

And fain the young heart wad rebel, 
But God’s will maun be dune. 


In decent time ye'll please yer folk, 
And seek some grander mate ; 
But O,! wyle ane o’kindliness, 
Wha my orphans wunna hate’ 


And tell her that I blessed her 
A wee afore my death, 

And bequeathed my little bairnies 
Wi’ a mither’s dein’ breath. 


But when ye tak’ our fav'rite walk 
By the bonnie water-side, 

Ye'll maybe hae a tear for me, 
Unnoticed o’ your bride. 


And should ye hae some ither young, 
O! leave nae ours to pine ! 

But when she gi'es her ain a piece 
Gie you a bit te mine. 


Ye've struggled sair wi’ poverty 
For makin’ me your ain, 


But your braw frien’s’ill come roan’ ye 


When the sair despised is gane. 


And noo I feel death’s creepin’ canld— 


O! lift them on the bed, 
Till I bless my little darlings 
Ere battlin’ life has sped. 


I've maybe been owre proud o’them, 
Owre careless 0’ my God! 

But there’s mercy for a mither’s love 
In Heaven's chast’nin’ rod, 


Noo, Jamie, ca’ me ance again 
Your ain, your dearest wife ; 

And haud me close and kiss me, love, 
The tarweel kiss o’ life. 


Dark, dark and cauld, I hear ye nae— 
O stay, my husband, stay ! 
Your hand—O yes! I feel—alas ! 
*Tis me that’s gaun away. 
—— 


Of the late Mrs. Harriet Downing. 


t ty > wi . ° 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS wenty years of age, endowed by nature with a round goodhumoured-look 


premising, first of all, that it may be interesting to our readers 


Well, then, passing over the early portion of Harriet Downir 
find the first evidence of her poetic talent displayed in a work ca 
which was reviewed favourably by the * Quarterly’ contemporaneously with 
some poems by Mrs. Hemans; and it is singular to perceive the identity of 
religious feeling as well as of unbounded enthusiasm, which is to be found 
in the joint writings of these talented ladies. 
ions from all sorts of people, which was proved by the bright and auline 
guineas which came streaming into the lap of the mother of five darling 


‘Mary’ received golden o 


ig’s life, we | about 1800 trancsa-year ; and with this sum he wasobliged tobecontent. Em- 


led * Mary,’ 


in- | gusting him with his own situation in the world. Mark Anthony, as I have 


What to say of or to him we know not. | many ‘Spirits of the Age,’ but had the pleasure of their most intimate 

but it is strongly imitative both in | society. There was asmile always upon her happy countenance, and wher- 
We can only cite one affecting and natural exam- | ever she went sbe carried that smile with her, sv as to cheer the wretched 
heartily recommend him to the consideration of the | by her example, and to stir them on by various impulsesto active and remu 


nerating service. Let an author have a work ready, or an artist a picture, 
or a poor dressmaker a dress upon her hands, there was sure to be a pub- 
lisher, ora gallery, or a friend wanting just such a one as that referred to. 

The children grew up and to be educated, fed, and clothed ont of the 
mere profits arising from her pen, and really those children do not now dis- 
grace her memory, butrather reflect some credit upon the industry of her 
genius. In the after of her life, Harriet Downing had a settled and 
positive income, but in the early portion she depended mostly upon the 
profits arising from her works, and fortunately they were enough to support 
her in a very respectahle manner. 

Next in succession we find her writing prose for ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
which very soon called forth the especial notice of the critics. ‘The Re- 
mempbrances of a Monthly Nurse’ rom thousand and one fathers and moth- 
ers too as they came out monthly without a name, or even an initial It 
was said in ove paper that Theodore Hook was the writer, another, that Dr 
Maginn had created them, and by a§tbird, that the Countess of Blessington 
was the authoress; whilst all agreed that they were clever—very clever— 
productions. Harriet Downing enjoyed this amazingly, and never allowed 
any one to take off her literary mask whilst she continued those papers, no, 
not even to the day of her death. 

It is but justice here to state, that ‘ poor dear Fraser,’ [of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine ], was the best paymaster in the world, and never sent a cheque without 
the kindest imaginable note as an accompany ment, which made her 
love that man—as you must, dearest reader—more and more. It is a fact 
with regard to this publisher, that he was a prince when he paid his contri- 
butors, for he always took the kindest view of a halt page, and many pieces 
of poetry, by Harriet Downing, such as the ‘Chained Eagle,’ &c , were 
most liberally dealt with. In an evil hour, however, Harriet Downing wrote 
one paper of ‘ Remembrances’ for ‘the Old Monthly,’ for the sake of ber 
dearly beloved friend Heraud, and Fraser never forgot it. If she had been 
guided by interest, there is no doubt she would have kept to Fraser, but 
| somehow an old friend has charms that quite disarm interest, and Heraud 

was a very old and very worthy one. Besides writing in the ‘ Old Month- 
ly,’ Harriet Downing contributed many papers anonymously to the monthly 
periodicals, one of which will illustrate the — power she had of chris- 
tening her offspring ; ‘ Three Notches from the Devil’s Tail:’ whilst the An- 
nuulsand Books of Beauty contained illustrations of the versatility of her 
mind. As did also the ‘Sunbeam,’ and the ‘ Psyche,’ two short-lived but 
elegant publications, edited by Mr. Heraud and Mr. Marston. Almost the 
last effort of her genius was a dramatic poem, called ‘ Satan in Love,’ which 
was dedicated to Prince Albert, and had for its object the proof that love is 
universal, and that there is no ebject that was ever created out of its influ- 
ence. There were many criticisms of this work at the time, bat all appear- 
ed to agree that there was the strangeness as well as the strength of genius 
pervading the whole. 

After the publication of ‘Satan,’ the authoress went into partial retire- 
ment, left the world and its fantasies, and settled down at Chipping-Norton, 
in Oxfordshire, where, attended by two of her children, she died. Poor 
soul! Her last letter was to her youngest son Henry, which was full of af- 
fection, as well as stimulants to write on the strong true side, for the sake of 
the oppressed poor of our common country ; and that son answered, that he 
had, and would continue to do so. She died! Asa mark of respect to her 
character, eight ladies of the town, accompanied by her family, followed her 
earthly remains to the grave ; and a tablet is about to be placed in the church 
to her memory. 

Mrs. Harriet Downing’s mind is fully developed in her writings ; but those 
who had the pleasure of her socivty, could better appreciate the generosity 
of her disposition, as well as the sympathy and entiusiastic turn of her ge- 
nius; for whetber in the actual word, or in that she pourtrayed in her writ- 
ings, there appeared to be but one impulse—that of creating universal love 
and good-will to all. Yes, throughout the whole of her writings one spirit 

revailed—the spirit of universa] sympathy ; and, whether amongst her own 
amily, in the circles she mixed in, or when in ordinary society, it was ap- 
parent as noon-day ; and it never deserted her to the last. Before closing 
this brief paper, we ought to state, that many letters passed between Charles 
Dickens and J Harriet Downing, in which were displayed the hearts of the 
two ; and really, upon comparison, there appears to be an identity of feel- 
ing, for they each are full of atfectionte senteuces—of mutual praise as well as 
ae to pursue the true path of genius for the benefit of the 
world. 

But earth now covers the worldly remains of this kind-hearted lady, whose 
whole life appears to have been one continuous struggle in the cause of 
philanthropy ; and we are certain, that if other authors were to follow her 
example, they would attain, not only the reputation, but the golden opinions 
of the world, which it was Harriet Downing’s fortune to gaiu: for not only 
did fortune smile upon her genius whilst fivin , but even now, ‘ The Re- 
membrances of a Monthly Nurse’ are about to be republished, when, we 
have no doubt, they will be a profitable speculation to the publisher, as well 
as tend to perpetuate the remembrance of one whose kind spirit breathes 
through every paragraph of her writings, and says to others, * Now, go thou 
and do likewise.’ 


ee 
BEHIND THE SCENES; 
Or, the Invisible Dramas of Human Life. 


On the sixtu floor of a magnificent house of the Chaussee d’Antin in Paris. 
there resided, some years ago, a young man of the name of Mark Anthony 
Riponneau. He wasa stout fresh-coloured young fellow, of about five-and- 








ing countenance, a pair of blue eyes set rather far apart, a nose slightly re- 
trousse, furnished with a pair of nostrils of most amazing width, and a couple 


tent were there, had not a low forehead and a thick shock of black thatch, 


brush, imparted to his physognomy a mean and envious appearance, denot- 
ing more of a pig-headed obstinacy than of firmness or intelligence. Mark 
Anthony was a clerk in the office of the Minister of Finance, with a salary of 


ployed in the Budget of the State, he had learned all theillusions, and in his 
position as clerk in a government office, the constant association with men 
of influence and wealth, and the sight of that ever-flowing tide of money 
which rolled unceasingly through his hands, succeeded in completely dis- 








said before, received a salary of about 1800 francs a-year; he had no other 


pense he was obliged at any time to incur was invariably foreseen, caleulat- 
ed, and arranged beforeliand. Thus, by dint of strict sobriety and occasion- 
ally ‘supping small,’ he was enabled to appear at all times tolerably well 
dressed ; and, by dint of great circumspection in his movements, he main- 
tained his coats in a state of decent preservation, when, upon the shoulders 
of a gesticulaor, they would long since have been worn threadbare. Ripon- 
neau never permitted himself the slightest movement of arm or limb out of 
the bounds of the strictest moderation, or even to draw a breath of greater 
magnitude than its fellows, until disencumbered of every garment liable to 
be damaged by too great a freedom ofaction. But it must be said that, dar- 
ing these momeuts, he amply indemnified himself for his previous six er 
eight hours’ confinement; aud it was by apiece of pantomime, both elabo- 
rate and extraordinary, that he would in general accompany the following 
exclamations :— 

‘To have but a miserable 1300 francs, and to feel within oneself the germs 
of every noble thought.’ 

These germs of every noble thought, be it stated, Vo ga J sp aking, as 
consisting in a desire for all the luxurious pleasures of the world. 

‘ Ah!’ Mark Anthony would coatinue, ‘to be poor, aud to see in front of 
one there, on the first floor of that noble mansion, a certain Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Crivelin. They are rich—all smile on them; the 
world flatters them—they ure happy.’ 

Here Master Riponneau would give a mighty stamp upon the floor. 

‘IfI were only as this M. Donen, whooccupies the entire second floor of 
our house, what a different use I should make of his fortune from what he 
does! But what matters it? He is neg y in his own way, since, being able 
to live everywhere, he confines himse fey his own rooms; whilst with me, 
I must deprive myself of everything. Besides, had he no fortune, he would 
have glory, consideration. Thunder and lightning, how happy he is !’ 

Riponneau would accompauy this passage of his griefs with a clattering of 
the feet perfectly terrific. 

Then would come fresh exclamations ; first upon the hosier who occupied 
the shop on the right; then upon the confectioner on the left. and upon all 
the lodgers in the house, one after the other; for, with the rome of our 
friend Riponneau and one or two others, the house was tenanted by persons 
of wealth and consideration. Lacqueys, dogs, and horses, swarmed in the 
court-yard ; from the kitchens exhaled the most appetizing fumes. On the 
staircases, when descending in the morningto procure the milk for his break- 
fast, Mark Anthony would encounter ahost of pretty chambermaids in sno 
aprons, perfumed from theessencesof their mistresses’ toilets. Then he w 
run up against the jolly red-faced cooks hurrying on their different missions. 
His boots, blackened with great difficulty by his own hands, paled be- 
fore the mirror-like brilliancy of the varnished shoes even of the val- 
ets-de-chambre. The happiness of the master insulted him through the 
servant. 

Then, in the evening would come the delicious strains of the concerts, the 
murmurs of the balls, and the sounds of dancing feet; and sometimes, 
through an open window, would peep a beautiful head, fair or dark, crown- 
ed with a gifted of flowers—a light and graceful figure, radiantin the folds 





of the manv-c¥loured silk, or veiled in the mazy vapours of muslin; at one 
time, the gentle languor of unoccupied happiness; at another, the ardent 
fever of pleasure. 

All these things surrounded Mark Anthony with a burning atmosphere of 
desires, in the midst of which he incessantly gravitated—opening his chest 
to this balmy air, his lips to these divine phantoms—unab!eto seize anything, 
grasping at emptiness, embracing shadows, and finally reaching those trans- 
ony of impotent rage under the influence of which he would stamp the 

oor with his feet, beat the walls of his little apartment with violent blows 
of his clenched fists, and perform sundry other interesting pantomimic acts 
of an equally edifying and curious description. 

One evening, when the exasperation of our friend Riponneau had reached 
a fearfully turbulent height, he heard a gentle knock at the door of his apart- 
ment, and almost immediately there entered the room a man of abort six’ 
years of age, enveloped in the folds of a robe-de-chambre of wadded In 
silk drawn in round the waist by a heavy silken cord. The features of this 
unexpected guest were expressive and intellectual. Under a forehead, the 
height of which was in appearance increased by the baldness of the entire 
of the fore aud upper parts of the head, there sparkled a pair of vividly bright 
grey eyes, through which pierced a glance of hidden raillery ; while, as if 
In compensation for their too sarcastic expression, the entire of the lower 
portion of the face, and especially the mouth, around which played a gentle 
and melancholy smile, was of almost feminine grace and beauty. 


‘ My neighbour,’ said he to Riponneau, in alow and musical tone of voice, 

‘ every one is master in his own apartment. I have not been present at the 
taking ef the Bastile, nor asisted at the revolution of July, not to recognize this 
great political priuciple. But all liberty has its bounds, otherwise it en- 
croaches on that of others. You have the liberty of crying oat, but in a cer- 
tain degree only, for I have the liberty of sleeping; and if your liberty in- 
fringes on mine, it becomes tyranny, and mine slavery, which is contrary to 
the principles of the two revolutions of which I have just now spoken to 
you.’ 


Mark Anthony felt a strong desire to get into a passion, but his neighboar 
did not give him time, and continued as follows :— 

‘ Besides, it is not for myself that I complain; [ live willingly in silence 
or in uproar; but I speak to you on the part of your little neighbour, Made- 
moiselle Juana, the sempstress, whom | saw come in this evening looking se 
pale and ill, and her eyes red witb tears and the ee of work, The 
child is gone to bed, hoping to sleep, as she has told me. Well, my dear 
neighbour, for her sake, for the sake of that poor girl, do not study your 
characters quite so loudly.’ 

‘Eh!’ said Mark Anthony. 

‘ Besides,’ continued the neighbour, in the same gentle tone, ‘ | have seen 
Talma, and believe me, my dear sir, that it was not by means of fierce gesti- 
culations and loud cries that he produced his greatest effects. Look here, 
in Manlius, for instance, he but raised his finger thus, and looked half round 
while ne repeated these two verses :— 

‘ C’est moi qui, prevenant leur attente frivole, 

Renversai les Gaulois du haut du Capitole’ 
And the applause throughout the entire house was always deafening. Be- 
lieve me, monsieur, good declamation ars embe 
‘ But, monsieur,’ interrupted Ripunnean, ‘I am not a comedian. 
‘Ah, bah!’ said the old neighbour, ‘ you are then an avocat ?’ 
‘No, no,’ replied Riponneau. 
‘You are too young for a deputy What are you, then, if I may ask with- 
out being thought impertinent ?’ : 
Mark Anthony hesitated for a moment, and at length replied :— 
‘Iam poor, monsieur, the happienss of the rich afflicts, me, and I amuse 
myself in my own way.’ 
The neighbour regarded Riponnean with an expression of interest; there 
was perceptible on the features of the old man a struggle between sarcasm 
and benevolence. Benevolence carried the day. He teek a chair, and, 
with that air of mild authority which is the prerogatiy e of old age and ex 
perience, he said to Riponneaa :— 
‘Ah! you are poor, and consequently unhappy. Let us havea few mo- 
ments’ conversation together, neighbour. You kuow that liberality is evea 
found amongst the poor, and I who am happy should like to bestow u 
you a little of that of which you staud in need | desire to share some of 





resources for increasing his income te look forward to; so that each ex- 


my happiness with you.’ 
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SS 
‘And how, might I ask, neiglibour, can you manage that? for, if I am not 
mistaken, yuu live alone.’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘You work from morning till night.’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘You rarely stir out.’ ‘Rarely.’ 


‘In what, then, consists your happiness? and what could you give 


me?’ 
‘ Nothing; but yet I should gungier that I had done much for you could 
] but remove a certain something from your heart. It is envy that is gnaw- 
ing there that is withering away all ‘the pleasures of your youth, as the 
worm at the head of the tender sapling.’ 

‘ Me envious!’ said Mark Anthony, colouring. 

‘We'll see, young man. Are you married ? 

‘Have you a mistress?’ ‘No,’ 

‘Have youno familywho . . . .?’ 

‘Iam an orphan.’ 

‘Are you in debt?’ ‘No ’ 

‘No wife, ergo, nochildren; no mistress, ergo, no rivals ; no family, ergo. 
no ties; no debts, ergo, no bailiffs. Inaword, you are exempt from all 
the plagues of humanity. If, then, you are unhappy, that not coming 
from exterior causes independent of your being, your misfortune proceeds 
from an interior eause inherent in your nature. The cause is envy. 











‘No.’ 


‘Well, and supposing that were to be the case,’ said Riponneau, be ps 
ing | envied the happiness of every living thing round me, where would be 
the harm of that?’ 


‘ The harm is in suffering that which is foreign to your nature, which is, 
moreover, profoundly unreasonable.’ 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed RKiponnean, ‘itis not unreasonable to desire fortune,’ 

‘{t is unreasonable to desire the chagrins, the despair, the perpetual un- 
easiness, the incessant torments, which accompany it.’ 

‘Commonplaces all these, my dear neighbour; the empty condolences of 

the poor man with his fellow ; the insolent derision of the rich man when it 
is he who uses similar language.’ 

The old man reflected for some moments, and, after a silence of consider- 
able duration, he said to Mark Anthony ;— 

‘Come now, answer me sincerely—Whom do you envy amongst those 
who surround you? In whose yw should you like to be ?’ 

‘ In whose place ?’ cried Mark Anthony. ‘ Why there is nota single per- 
son in the neighbourhood who is not happier than am; and since, as far as 
wishing goes, the field is open, and as we rob no one by taking in imagina- 
tion the goods of others, think you that I should not much rather be in the 
position of the Crivelins than in my own!’ 

‘Indeed? ’ 

‘Why, hang it! last week I did not close an eye all night from the noise 
of the fete which they gave. The most magnificent equipages encumbered 
the streets; the most celebrated names were announced by stentorian lungs 
at the deors of their saloons. Those who entered burned with impatience 
to reach the wished-for goal; those who were leaving regretted their depar- 
ture; and upon the staircase, up aud down which [ passed at least ten times 
during the night, I heard upon all sides nothing but such expressions as— 
“ What amiable people! what gaiety! it is easy to see that they are happy! ’ 
And others said—‘ Their daughter is going to be married to the young 
Count de Fermont. Whata beautiful marriage that will be; youth, beauty, 
fortune, rank, and station on both sides. They are happy, but they deserve 
it.’ ” 
re Ah!’ said the old gentleman, ‘so you heard all this «n the staircase, 

” 

‘Yes, certainly I did.’ 

‘ Well, if you had gone into the drawing rooms you would have heard and 
seen still more. On all sides joy, laughter, felicitations, and upon the fea- 
tures of M. and Madame de Crivelin that air of satisfaction and happiness 
which the sight of the happiness we confer on others ever affords; and on 
all sides assurances of friendship and esteem, and the devotion of the Count 
de Fermond, and the repressed joy of Adele de Crivelin, and their furtively 
exchanged glances, and the gentle and benevolent smiles of the old people 
when they would a fi some of these glances and think of their early 
days; and the pride of the father, and the exulting love of the mother, de- 
lighted 'with her daughter's success. All this, I say, formed a charming pic- 
ture. It wasthe same at midnight, at one v’clock ia the morning, at three, 
at five even; but at daybreak the curtain fell, the play was over, and the 
drama of real life commenced.’ 

‘Ah, bab!’ said Mark Anthony, ‘I suppose the Crivelins are deeply in- 
volved, and, like many others, hide their ruin under an appearance of luxury 
and splendour.’ ‘No.’ ‘ Perhaps madam is no betver than she should be ?’ 

‘She is the very best of wives and mothers.’ 

‘Some fault on their daughter’s part?’ 

‘ She is an angel of purity and virtue.’ 


character which you are ignorant of. 





‘Well, then, what on earth can it be ?’ 

‘ A good action—nothing but a good action—forgotten for these last fifteen 
years, and which has all at once presented itself to them under.the form of 
a hideous, yellow, dissipated ope | rascal, a low thief, who has rubbed off 
the dirt of his tatters upon the silk damask of those gilded sofas which one 
hour previously had sustained the light forms of the young and beautiful dan- 
ce ’ 


rs. 

‘I don’t understand you.’ 

‘ Listen to me, then. This man, clad in a dirty suit of cast off livery, had 
remained all night in the antechamber. Amongst the crowd of servants he 
had escaped the observation of the domestics of the house; but as the sa- 
loons began to thin, and the antechambers also in consequence, they began 
to remark his presence there, and looked on him, it must be said, with a 
very suspicious eye; but the rogue seemed by no means disconcerted with 
this demonstration, and only stretched himself out more at his ease on the 
benches. At length came the moment when the last guests had taken their 
departure, and our ragged friend still remained at his post. They ended by 
asking him whom he was waiting for. 

«« ] am waiting for my master, M. Eugene Ligny.” 

‘« There is no such person here,” they replied. 

«| tell you that he is here ; ask your master, he’ll soon find him.” 

‘The domestics grew angry; our ragged friend loud; and M. de Crive- 
lin appeared at the door of the antechamber to inquire the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 

«“ It is this man, sir,” replied the valet dechambre, ‘“ who refuses to leave 
the house on the pretence that he 1s waiting for his master.” 

‘“ And what ie his master’s name ?” 

«“ The person that I seek,” said the unknown lacquey, “is named Eugene 
Ligny, and I shall not stira peg until I have spoken to him.” 

* Scarcely had he pronounced these words, when M. de Crivelin started 
back as if he had received a dagger in his heart; he turned deadly pale, 
and fixed his eyes with an expression of mute terror on the countenance of 
his strange visitor ; then, with difficulty concealing his emotion, he gave or- 
ders to his domestics to retire, aud invited the man to follow him. 

‘ Petty annoyances generally come in the train of great catastrophes. A 
house in which one has just given a ball to upwards of 500 persons is seldom 
in order; the doors having been taken off their hinges and removed for the 
convenience of the dancers, left the apartments open to all eyes. M. and 
Madame de Crivelin had kept but their own bedchamber and that of their 
daughcer secluded from the general invasion. [t was now broad daylight; 
Madame de Crivelin was in the hands of her femme dechambre, when her 
husband came to beg that she would retire to her daughter’s bedroom for a 
few moments, and let him have their chamber for an interview of the great- 
est im ce. 

‘“ Ah,” said she laughing, ‘I would lay a wager now that it is M. de 
Formont who pursues you. But I suppose lovers don’t require any sleep. 
Cannot you put him otf to some more reasonable hour ?” 

‘No, itis not that, it is—for mercy sake retire, until [ come for you.” 

‘“ But what is the matter, then?” cried Madame de Crivelin ; “you are 
pale—ill—what is it?” 

‘“ Nothing, my love, nothing; but I beg of you to leave us.” 

‘ Madame de Crivelin swivel but carried with her a feeling of uneasiness 
and anxiety which she in vain endeavoured to control, and which soon gain- 
ed also upon her daughter; tor Adele was not asleep, and seeing her mother 
enter her room pale and anxious, she questioned her, and began to tremble 
in her turn Here, then, were these two wemen enclosed in the narrowest 
corner of their splendid apartments, anxiously awaiting the issue of a con- 
ference as singular as it was unexpected, and at the bare idea of which only 
M. de Crivelin had been so visibly agitated. With whom was it? What 
did he say? And what powerful argument had been made use of to induce 
him to give a similar interview at such an unseasonable hour? Adele fan- 
cied that some terrible accident must have happened to her lover; Madame 
de Crivelin lost herself in a labyrinth of confussed and impossible suppo- 
sitions. 

* During this time, let ussee what was passing in the bed-room, in which 
M. de Crivelin was closeted with the dirty servant. 

“*You have recognised me then, Eugene?’ said the stranger. 

* *You here!’ eaid M de Crivelin. ‘You living’ + 

«* When you believed me dead, that’s pleasant, isn’t it. What would 
you have—it’s all right. Order me a glass of wine and a slice of ham, and 
you'll see if | am a ghost or not.’ 

“Come, come, Jules, it is not for this that you are come here: speak, 
speak then, unhappy man.’ 

“*T'll tell you what it is : for these lasi six hours, { have been waiting in 





‘«* What is all this about ?’ 
“<I want to eatand drink, I tell you. Come, go and get me something 
yourself, if you are atraid of your domestics soiling their hands by serv- 


ing me. 

‘ Crivelin left the room without replying. He returned in a few moments 
with a plate, which he placed before his strange guest. 

“ « Now,’ he said to him, ‘ speak, what would you have.’ 

‘ Jules sat down to his supper, and while eating, spoke as follows : 

“+ Listen to me, Eugene ; a remember a letter you wrote to me seven- 
teen years ago—here it is,’ the epistle ran thus: 

“* You see, Jules, your mad career has ‘terminated as I foretold. From 
disorder you have passed to faults, from faults to crime; and now a dis- 

condemnation hangs over your head. Since you have been eua- 

led to effect your escape from prison, profit by your liberty, and fly, but 

fly alone. not with you an innocent child, who has but just entered 

world, into wandering existence, which you must hasten to conceal 

in a far distant land. Leave me your daughter. When the vengeance of 

the law overtook you, misfortune overtook me also ; my daughter is dying. 

If God preserves her, yours will be to her a sister ; if it pleases the Almighty 

to deprive us of her, your Marie shall take her place. I send you some 

money, sufficient to enable you, in another country, to regain the position you 
have lost in this.’ 

“*That’s your writing, Eagene, is it not?’ 

“¢Tt is.’ 

“ Eight days later,’ continued this man, ‘ you departed, carrying with you 
the two children into Italy, both aged then about two years: you were on 
your way to rejoin your wife, who ‘had been obliged tu quit you in order to 
receive the last adieu and pardon of her mother, who died at Naples. You 
had married her against the wishes of her relatives, and this noble family 
had forbidden your presence at the reconciliation. Your mother-in-law be- 
ing dead you rejoined your wife. As to me, the better to assure my flight, 
I had deposited on the banks of the river a letter, in whioh I stated that 
I was unable tosurvive my shame; and a month afterwards you received 
the news of my death. At that very time your daughter died at Ancona, 
and you made the usual declaration of it to the authorities, under the name 
which you then bore. You then continued your journey, allowing all the 
strangers which you encountered on your way, to consider the child which 
accompanied you, as your daughter. You, yourself, charmed with her grace 
—her beauty, and her affection for you—you, I say, called her your daugh- 
ter ; travelling slowly, dreading the moment when you should be obliged 
to tell your wife that her child was dead. Then. a sudden thought came in- 
to your mind. Your wife, led by her brother, M. de Crivelin, to the death- 
bed of her mother, had quitted Adele three months after her birth, at 
that age when the features of children change so perceptibly with almost 
every succeeding month. Could not Marie, the daughter of Jules Marsil- 
ly, dead, as you thought, replace in a mother’s eyes the lost Adele? Your 
wife fell iflin her turn; the news of her daughter’s death might prove fatal 
* her ; you decided upon deceiving her ; Marie Marsilly became Adele 

igny. 

“«*Since you know so well the sentiments which dictated my conduct,’ 
said M. de Crevelin, ‘can you blame me ?’ 

“*T blame nothing,’ replied the drunkard, ‘I merely recount facts.’ 

‘ He drank a cou » 4 of glasses of wine, and proceeded as toilows : 

«Your ruse succeeded beautifully, it succeeded even beyond your hopes; 
not only was your wife delighted with her charming little daughter, but her 
uncle, M. de Crevelin, who could never pardon you for having become his 
brother-in-law, became dotingly fond of the child, and eight years after- 
wards left her his entire fortune, naming you her guardian, on condition that 
you added his name to your own. And thisis why you re-entered France 
under the name of Eugene Ligny de Crivelin.’ 

“* But I have never _ at n.d one ; I have never denied my name.’ 

«You are incapable ot doing so. Only by degrees you dropped the 
name of Ligny, and called yourself de Crivelin ; and, as I had seldom heard 
mention made of this name in my youth, I should never have suspected that 
the wealthy M.de Crivelin was my old college chum, Eugene Ligny, had 
I notseen the other day, posted at the doors of the Mairie of my arron- 
dissement, the marriage banns of Mademoiselle Adele Liguy de Crivelin, 
with the Count Bertrand de Formont. 

“«* When I saw this, I asked myself how it was, that the Adele who died 
at Ancona, was alive and well in Paris.’ 

‘“** It isa falsehood,’ said M. de Crivelin, who fancied he saw a loop-hole 
by which he could escape from his embarrassing condition. 

““*My good man,’ said the brigand, with a slight laugh, ‘do not play a 
I passed through Ancona the day af- 
ter your danghter’s death, and every one was talking of your despair. Be- 
sides, if necessary, we could precure the acts ; so listen to me quietly.’ 

‘ The rascal finished his second bottle, and continued as follows :— 

“«« You can understand that, once upon the straight road, the history of 
your romance has been very easily made. You put my daughter in the place 
of yours, and now you have perhaps almost reached the point of persuading 
yourself that she is indeed your own child.’ 

“ *Oh yes,’ exclaimed M. de Crivelin, ‘she is my child, my hope, my hap- 
piness. Come, what do you wish, what do you demand ?’ 

“*Let us first put the question in a correct point of view,’ said the 
visiter, ‘and then, perhaps, we shall be able to come to u proper un- 
derstanding. 

“+ First of all, you have stolen my daughter; that, if I do not mistake, is 
a crime by no means approved of by law. Afterwards, in order that she 
might inherit the fortune left her by your brother-in-law, you have pro- 
duced an extract of birth which you have applied to my daughter, when 
the proof of your own child’s death lies at Ancona. Secundo, in order to 
ublish the banns of the pretended Mademoiselle Ligny de Crivelin, you 
ve made use of a title equally false. These facts are incontestible. Now 
let us reason :-— 
“« For having affixed a signature not my own at the bottom of a piece of 
stamped paper, I have been condemned to fifteen years’ hard labour at the 
—. I am miserable and dishonoured, and I owe my absence from the 
agne at this present moment but to the general supposition that I am dead. 
You, on the contrary, for having falsely used an authentic act—for having 
deprived others, the rightful helen of an immense succession by means 
of this act, you are rich, honoured; you swim in opulence and luxury : 
this is not just.’ 

“* But what would you do, unhappy man? Would you carry off my 
Adele and her mother, for my poor wife is a true mother to her? Would | 
you destroy her? Oh! I would prefer, fifty times over, to tell the truth ; 
for the tribunals would acquit me, [ am very sure.’ 

«That remains to be seen,’ replied the visiter ; ‘ butthe question is not 
yet exhausted, and here is an important point;—the will left by M. de 
Crivelin is made in favour of Mademoiselle Adele Ligny. If 1 prove that 
the heiress is not the Demoiselle Ligny, I ruin her, | ruin you, I rain your 
whole family. Thisis a piece of folly | have no desire of committing. Be- 
sides, [ am too indulgent a father to inflict such useless cruelty for nothing. 
But you know that it is written in the moral code of all honest men that a 
benevolent action is never lost ; in consequence of this maxim I appoint my- 
self your benefactor. This fortune, which I could snatch from you all, I 
leave yor ; this is just the same as if | bestowed it. This happiness, which, 
by one word, I could destroy forever, I respect; it is as if I caused it. Your 
wife, who would die of this discovery, I let live; it is precisely the same as 
if | had saved her life from drowning or fire. This cherished daughter, 
whose prospects in life I could blast forever, I permit to marry her lover.— 
What is this ldo, then? I make you rich and happy; I save your wife’s 
life; 1 marry my daughter to a man of honourable name and noble family. 
Upon my word, one cannot act more virtuously, more benevolently than 
that. Why, my bounty actually overflows, and, as it is said that a be- 
nevolent action never goes unrewarded, why you shall give me a million 
of francs.’ nee 

“A million! just Heaven!’ cried M. de Crivelin. 

“« A benevolent action aever goes unrewarded,’ said the rascal. 

“* But you forget,’ said M. de Crivelin, ‘that I could send you to the 
Bagne.’ 

“The villain rose, his eyes flashing, his mouth foaming with rage. 

“ «No menaces of this kind,’ he shouted, ‘ or | force you to beg for mercy 
on your knees; or I compel your wife and my daughter to come here and 
kiss the dust of my shoes. I give you two hours to make up your mind ; 
in two hours’ time J shall be here.’ 

“ Thus speaking, M. de Crivelin’s visitor quitted the house.”’ 

‘“‘ This isa very sad history,” said Riponneau. 

“Oh,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ this was but the commencement; for in 
the adjoining room were the mother and daughter, whom one of those good 
faithful domestics who never fail to tell you whatever is disagreeable, bad 
warned that M. de Crivelin was closeted with a man who had all the ap 
pearance of an assassin, and that that circumstauce had mach alarmed the 
good people of the antechamber 3 This charitable intelligence, joined to the 
agitation which Madame de Crivelin had perceived in her husband’s man- 
ner, induced her to lend an ear to what was going forward in the neighbour- 
ing apartment. On seeing the dreadfully agitated state into which her mo- 
ther was thrown, on hearing the stifled cries which burst from her over- 
charged bosom, Adele listened in her turn, and both jearned at the same 
time the horrible secret which struck them both with an equal blow; the 





secret which whispered to the mother, This is not thy daughter; to the 


your ante-chamber—I am dying of hunger and thirst—]! want to eat and daughter, This is not thy mother. This was the reason why, on entering 


drink.’ 
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pon nelding cash other convulsively embraced; for Madame de Crivelin 

no aoe the dead child which she had scarcely known; she wept 

for the child she had brought up, whose mind, in her divine maternal power, 

she had fashioned on the model of her own—the child that she had passion. 

ately loved, and that had returned her love with an affection no less ardent 
sincere. 

“Jt was then above all that the drama began with its anguish, its trans. 
ports, and its tears ; aad during the eight days that that has lasted, monsieur 
all has been despair, anguish, and terror in this house. And yet, on the 
following day, they were obliged to go to a magnificent dinner given by the 
Count de Formont’s mother ; and, in order that the secret of their misfortune 
should not transpire out of doors, these three happy persons whom you have 
envied went there; and, as they were al] three more serious than usual, and 
looked pale and cast down, they were vverwhelmed with joyous felicitations 
upon the fatigae caused by their splendid fete. Their healths were drank ; 
the future bride and bridegroom were toasted, and these happy people were 
obliged to smile, and talk, and laugh—tears in their eyes, sobs rising to their 
throats, and despair and anguish rankling at their hearts.” 

“ But what have they done? What do they mean to do?” enquired 
Riponneau. 

*“ A large sum of money has rid them, for the present, of their terrible 
visiter; but he is liable to return again at any moment, and, what is more, 
in a few years’ time, his punishment will be nonsuited, that is to say, that, 
because he has been enabled to evade the bagne during twenty years, he 
will be as clear in the eye of the Jaw, as the man who may have remained 
all that time fastened to his chain; and then he will no longer speak with 
the moderation of one who is fearful for his own safety—he will be the 
absolute master of the family.” 

‘In the meantime, impelled by the fallibility of their preceding existence, 
they live during the day as they ought to live, to prevent suspicions, bur 
they weep at night. It is there, at their melancholy fireside, that all three 
watch and weep—there pass those loug conferences, mingled with bitter 
tears, and vows never to separate from each other. This is notall, Monsieur, 
Adele loves M. de Formont, she loves him because he is brave, generous, 
and noble-minded—because she is proud of being loved by him ; and it is 
precisely because she is loved with this pure and noble affection, that she is 
unwilling to deceive him—she is determined that the happiness of this loved 
being shall never be destroyed by the apparition of that miserable drunkard, 
who might rush into the presence of her husband, and declare himself the 
father of his wife. Adele will not marry the Couut de Formont.’ 

‘ But what can we do? what can we say ?’ have cried Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Crivelin. 

And this _ child has replied ; ‘ As it is for me that you suffer thus, it is 
for me to take upon myself the blame and misery of this rupture.’ 

‘She has kept her word, Monsieur; during these last eight days, she has 
endeavoured, by a show of affectation and indifference, very foreign to her 
own naturally open and affectionate manner, to estrange her lover from her 
side ; she endeavours to chill his affection for her by a coldness and re- 
serve; you may judge what this costs her. As I said before, the hour comes 
when the comedy finishes, and the drama of real life begins, and then the 
torments she has caused her lover, fall back with agonising power upon her 
self. In the —- she weeps for the pain she must cause—in the even- 
ing, for thatwhich she has caused. And this is not all; every day M. and 
Madame de Crivelin behold their child sinking beneath the unequal com- 
bat she sustains against herself—against her love—against the misery she 
causes, and that which she feels within herown heart. This morning, when 
the physician called, he found her suffering under a violent aitack of fever, 
and there, now she is ill. This is nothing in the eyes of the world—a mere 
nervous indisposition, which, ina few days, will have altogether disappear- 
ed; and the Crivelins are no lessa happy family. And you, you, the very 
first, a must stamp pose feet; and beat the walls with your fists, because 
the pleasures of these happy people importune, and afflict you. Do you de 
sire their pleasures, young man? Oh! at this very moment, how willingly 
would they exchange their rich apartments, their sumptuous equipages, and 
their millions, for your garret, your umbrella, and your eighteen hundred 
francs a year !’ 


eee 
THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. 
BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


A passion not very unusual, but in me unusually strong, for seeing foreign 
countries, sstettasly countries that have a pedigree—countries known to 
hiterr-—<plented me not long ago in a most picturesque attitude, in front of 
Abd-el-Kader and his Arabs, with sublimity in my eye, and a knapsack on 
my shoulders. 

Towerds the end of December, one of these latter years, I found myself 
ina pretty café at Toulon, called the Café Mediterraue. 1 was seated in a 
fauteuil, with my left foot on an ottoman, and my right on a tabouret, much 
to their comfort. I had previously been lost, body and mind, in the magni- 
ficent country of Provence, that land once of knights and troubadours, now 
of warlike sounds, sighs, and preparations, where African expeditions fledge 
themselves for their flights in the torrid regions on the other side of the Me- 
diterranean, the land, I will add, in which beauty forgets not still to smile— 
yg of all kinds—of the clime, and certainly of those who own the 
clime. 

I was seated in the above-mentioned delectable position, in which grace 
was, perhaps, rather merged in comfort ; and really I was plunged in thought 
—or, at least, my imagination was busy—when I perceived that I was an 
object of attention to an old gentleman with a thin face, who was reading 
me a8 he would a book 

I don’t like being made a book of; and, accordingly, I executed a volte- 
face. That done, | found that I had, in no perceptible manner, escaped 
the perusal of the old gentleman, whose page | had thus taken the liberty 
turn. 

This phenomenon requires explanation—though the explanation will not 
require philosophy. ‘The fact is, that for fifteen feet from the ground, all 
round the room, the walls were one vast mirror, beautifully clear, in one vast 
frame of gilding, as beautifully embossed. And, accordingly, I found that 
I was just as legible a page for my venerable reader with my back to him 
as with my face. Nor did he disconcert himself. 1 was beginning to be 
amused at this impudence, when at length he rather astonished me by nod- 
ding to my image in the glass, saying ;— 

‘ Bon soir, Monsieur 1’ Anglais !’ 

Now | had not opened my lips, even to say that difficult word, garcon, 
which betrays to the delicate ear of a Frenchman foreigners of every kind. 
And, had I even spoken, I was vain enough to suppose that [I should have 
done so iv faultless French, and a pure accent. 

But, to return to ‘ Bon soir, Monsieur |’ Anglais,’ I wheeled about again, 
and, ‘ Good evening !’ said I; ‘but you seem to know my country; and yet 
I think I have not spoken since entering the cafe.’ 

‘’Tis your face,’ replied he ; ‘we all know the English face—a high fore- 
head—a rather perpendicular line to it from the chin—whiskers—no mous- 
tache—no imperial—the eye, in general, blue or grey, or at least light—the 
brow thin, but clearly marked—a physiognomy rather blonde; an expres- 
sion of pride, and full, by the way, of anticipate opinione as tho Italians say, 
or, as yourselves phrase it, of “foregone conclusions,” more plainly called 
prejudices. ‘Tis the easies¢ of all faces to recognize. But no face is a stran- 
ger to me.’ 

‘You must, then, have greatly travelled ?’ said I. , 

‘ Macbeth’s witches,’ rejoined he, speaking suddenly English, ‘ were not 
greater “ posters of the sea and land.””’ P+ 

I looked at him again, and fancied I had seen his likeness somewhere ; 
probably, thought I, a portrait. At that moment, however, my attention 
was drawn off to a gentleman who passed us, and joined a group of military 
persons. , k 

The latter, in loud tones, were talking of Africa; for which country they 
were to embark, with about two thousand men, in a few days. ; 

This new comer had a very remarkable giance, with which he seemed, 
in a second, to take in the entire of any object before him; and theu he would 
look on the ground, or at the ceiling, or in the air, with a balffrown of medi- 
tation, as though he were arranging his impressions in his memory. Uis 
forehead and head were very fine, and there was genius in his expressive 
face. 

‘Pray who is that person?’ inquired I of my friend, to whom no face, 
as he declared, was a stranger; ‘how much those officers seem to make 0! 
him !’ 

‘He is going with them to Africa,’ said the old gentleman; ‘ ’tis Horace 
Vernet!’ — 

‘Ah! [Teried; aad in my turn I began to make a book of the celebrated 
painter’s physiognomy, * he wants Arab subjec ts.’ ’ , F 

‘ And,’ returned my Cicerone, ‘to be at home in the details, he wishes, © 
course, te see with his own eyes. We are going down together - — 

‘How! you, too, proceeding to Africa! Why it seems that everybody is 
bound for that sultry land.” 

‘The trip is, indeed, in fashion. You should come !’ 

‘1! Whatis there to be seen in Africa!’ 

‘I'll tell you,’ replied he, laying his hand on my arm; ‘this Northern Af- 
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beheld since the Moors were driven from Granada. The v 
Arab operations shows that music itself has nothing more beautifully airy, 
more whimsically graceful, than the military scenes which those wild horse- 
men are enacting. Are they not called fantasias? Our great painter does 
well to view them. ‘ . 

‘ The climate is certainly torrid; but this is the season to become accli- 
matized : and, if torrid, it is also unspeakably beautifal. {fn the north you 
have heard of the sky of Provence. What Provence is to E , what 
Kepenand Andalusia are to Provence, that is North Africa to Andalusia and 
to Naples 

‘ And then the recollections of the land! Have you forgot Jagurtha? Is 
jt not in those very regions, in our Algeria, and the conterminous countries, 
that, with his bold wild horsemen, and their light fantasias, he, too, tried to 
wrestle, for a Numidian throne, against the segdie> arms and ponderous war- 
fare of the Romans? It is coma make one believe in the transmigration 
ofsouls. Abd-el-Kader is Jugurtha—a Mahometan Jugurtha—while they. 
they are the Romans.’ 

* Mustapha, then, Massinissa,’ ventured I. i 

He looked at me, and then added, with a curious kind of enthusiasm, of 
be I despair to give the reader any idea,—it was so cynical, and yet so 
real,— 

‘ Have you forgot Metellus, and Sylla, and Caius Marius, who all served 
their warlike apprenticeship in almost the very country whither young 
French officers now repair to learn the rudiments of military art? It is au 
old school. Aboveall, have you forgot Hannibal, who was, perhaps, the 
very greatest General of antiquity, whom many place above Alexander, 
above Cesar, but whom no one, that knows history or understands war, 

laces below them. Have you forgot him of whom Bossuet has said that 
he was “le plus ruse Capitaine qui fut Jumais*;”’ a legislator, a commander 
on land and on sea, winning, after Carthage was conquered, new victories 
for Antiochus against her Roman conqueror. Hannibal, the enthusiastic 
lover of his country, the obedient son,—swearing in childhood the celebra- 
ted oath, which, in manhood and old age, he alike ey fulfilled. Han- 
nibal, in whom the genius of Northern Africa displa ed all its peculiarity, 
and reached its most complete perfection. Hannibal, whose boyhood was 
so lithe, so handsome, so graceful, and so strong, the consummate horseman 
of Saguntum, whom the Numidian riders themselves despaired even then 
to rival. Hannibal, whose manhood was so worn and so attenuated, the 
half-blind and sad commander, of dark hue, who conferred subtly, but vain- 
iy: with the fair and youthful Roman, the proud Scipio, on the eve of Zama, 

arthage’slast day. Hannibal, whose old age was so stately in its desolation. 
Have you forgot Hannibal and his eventful life? Have you forgot Scipio 
Africanus, and Zama? Did not the Carthaginiau empire live and die with- 
in sight of the new French frontier ? 

‘ Where was it that Massinissa, the gallant and the bold, carried, at the 
poivt of the sword, from Syphax, beth wife and kingdom, in one single 
night! Was ever tragedy more heart-rending than that of the beautiful 
Sophonisba? Have you no memory, no heart, no imagination? Have you 
even uo taste? 

‘Did you ever hear of Constantine, the York Cwsar? You an Eng- 
pool In North Africa you may view the scenes of his youthful ex- 
ploits ! t 

_‘ Did you ever hear of the still greater Theodosius, who proved, through 
his varied and stormy career, how the tenderest and humblest Christian 
piety is compatible with the most dazzling qualities of the warrior and of 
the statesman? Theodosius, the most brilliant of the Emperors, served his 
military apprenticeship in the countries, and thereabouts, where De Lamo- 
riciere now gaius his young honours. 

‘Yes, the stately Romans of the older mould, and the gorgeous and volup- 
tuous but brave troops of the after empire,—both have Soft their footprints 
in thatsturdy soil, The history of the land is but one succession of surprising 
spectacles: ‘tis the panorama of ages ! 

_ ‘ Learning and eloquence, too, have left their memorials there. St.Augus- 
tin, that penetrating and ardent genius, was the last Bishop of Hippo; and 
in his diocese what now is Algiers was comprised. He is the immediate 
predecessor of Mgr. Dupuch,—immediate, and yet with fourteen centuries 
as an interval between them. Who forgets the learned and ‘the logical 
Tertullian, the African Bossuet, as some French writer has whimsically 
termed him ? 

¢ I t is the very home and native place of revolutions. literary, social, and 
political! Does not Louis Philippe L. almost possess the spot where Louis 
IX. finished his high career?’ 

He paused a moment, and then, in a sweet voice, with a look which was 
exciting, from its eloquent enthusiasm, resumed, 

‘ The austere and stately lustre of the Augustan age had grown pale and 
had died on those shores; then, after a short night, smiled the fair times of 
Theodosius,—in which a civilization fully as sublime, and tenderer far, as- 
sumed its Christian sway. 

‘A third civilisation,-—for surely, it was a polished, and a noble, and a 
brilliant rale,—appeared next in the historic procession; a fairy-like and 
grotesque civilisation, a whimsical, but indeed, a beautiful and airy system, 
—the Moresque sway. What people in history were more brilliant than 
the Moors? Who more gallant in fight, who more imaginative in litera- 
ture,—in social life who more dazzling and refined? Even in the mechan- 
ical arts who more advanced? In medicine who more sage? 

‘Those were the times of the scented lamp in delicately-carved gold, of the 
dim-lit and strangely-hung hall, of marble baths, of soft and storied carpets, 
of porphyry colonuades, of the Thousand and One Nights! Whimsical, but 
gorgeous and splendid times ! 

‘No land is fuller to the eye of him who can see what he sees, of the re- 
lics of all times and of all sways. The Roman eagle soared in that fierce 
sunlight: the Gallic cock flutters and struts there now. 

‘From Dido and the Carthaginians to the Goths. what changes! From 
the elder Goths to Sidi Akbar what revolutions! Out of the North came 
the countless Goths; but they were devastators. Fram the South and from 
the East came the Moorish horsemen,—bright with gens, chivalrous and 
poetical,—building nay | cities, —beautifying and coustructing in every land, 
-—adorning all things, the smallest as the greatest, from the hilt of a dagger 
to the shores and the vales of an em ire,—establishing, even in that early 
time, manufactories which remain still the first of the universe,—so profound 
was the judgment which selected their localities and all their accessories.— 
Is Axminster itself more esteemed than the Saracenic Aubusson ? 

‘Of the first race, the Goths, there are notso many traces in that land of 
passage toall nations. But everywhere you see mementos of the Moors: 
who, as their own proverb says, were never more than encam ped in Europe, 
while they considered Arabia and North Africa as their home. 

‘ There, too, a once great and sublime people, their conquerors, the Span- 
iards, have deeply sunk their foot-prints. Northern Africa, my young friend, 
is like a house in which a multitude of high personages have, at different 
epochs, lodged. Charles V. has, if you will ermit me such an expression, 
left his name on the mountains, in many a aie castle. His imperial arms 
are carved on the doorway of achurch in Oran. He had little foreseen for 
whom he was building those fortresses, those palaces,—and that in little 
more than two centuries the successors of Francis I., his crushed rival, his 
poor prisoner at Ravenna, should lord it in those very structures,—that even 
the convicts of France should inhabit one of his proud castles —how would 
he nothave groaned! Yet such is life! The wood pigeon builds its nest, 
and beholds the egg which it has hatched pierced from within by the strange 
beak of the young cuckoo!’ 

At that moment the coffee-room door opened, the clock struck, and in 
rushed to my delighted ear ‘the stormy music of the drum!’ ‘ Twas only 
la retraite. But | was excited by the old man’s eloquent and picturesque 
words. I got up and stood at the door to see the drums pass. The stars 
were intensely bright, the night most luminous and beautiful. My new 
friend followed me, and there before us, under the moon’s beams, with 
measured tread and perfect order, the French soldiers were going slowly 
by. With what interest did { not gaze on that simple blue uniform! How 
was it hot associated ia my mind with soul-stirring recollections ! 

‘ You should engage, said my companion. 

‘Lam a foreigner,’ said I doubtingly. 

‘ There is a foreign legion at your service,’ he replied. 

‘I should wish to go to Africa.’ 

‘It is in Africa,’ rejoined he, smiling, ‘ that the legion is stationed-’ 

‘Were I to engage | might tind my enthusiasm sooner exhausted than you 
or I imagine, and J shouid nevertheless continue to be detained in paiuful 
and profitless durance for the term of my enlistment.’ 

‘ By no, means,’ replied he; ‘you can buy a substitute for about two 
thousand francs, whenever it suits your convenience to withdraw. Besides, 


ery name of the 


10w could you, a foreigner, alone, without defence, venture into the inte- | 


rior? How could you possibly see Africa, as a traveller, in the present state 
of things? And, as an Englisiman, what pretext could you put forward 
which would procure you the permission of accompanying the French 
troops in their expeditions? As asvuldier you may see, and you will see, 
the Arabs in their own country, and Abd-el-Kader at their head.’ 

‘Only think !’ I cried, ‘ the modern Jugurtha!’ 

‘It is not as in England,’ resumed he. ‘In the ranks you will be sur- 
rounded by the well born. So many young men of the best families engage 
1ere, sure of speedy advancement, and desirous of learning the practical 


* In incidental comparison, in one of the ‘Oraisons funebres.’ 
” H 7 ; be +4 s * . . . 
_* See Flechier’s Lite of Theodosius, in which this interesting fact is men- 
toned, as well as what follows about Theodosius himself. 





elementary detaiis of their profession, after the manner of the Romans, before 
assuming th ose posts, whose higher duties they have already half divined by 
careful reading and by studious meditation. 1t is not as in England.’ 

‘Could I purchase a substitute after six mgnths?’ demanded I. 

‘ After six weeks if you choose.’ 

The next day 1 was a soldier in the service of the French. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


‘ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows,’ as the frigate bears us 
slowly down the steep of waters, behind which France is sinking out of 
view. We are bound for Oran, on the Morocco side of Algeria, close to 
the ancient Mauritania. 

How bold and precipitous is the Provencal coast, in the neighbourhood 
of Toulon! ‘ Farewell,’ said [, ‘ Provence! beautiful land; I shall never, 
perhaps, again wander among those scenes so teeming with sweet recollec- 
tions. There sang the troubadours,—there lived the bold knights who 
were wont to make even the Lombards tremble and whose gallant swords 
hacked indeed a few gaps into the iron crown!’ ; 

I thoughtat that moment of two very beautiful castles which [ had remark- 
ed in my strolling travels, more than all the other ruins of Provence. Of 
one I will not speak; it is associated with a mournful adventure. The 
other is not far from Toulon, on the very pinnacle of one of those dark 
and tremendous hills, through the midst of which modern engineering has 
been able to cut a broad and royal road. Every foot-full echoes there as if 
it were a discharge of ordnance, and the voice of one man resounds like the 
acclamation of anarmy. Sow portentous would not the shout of a whoie 
host be amongst those e. hoing abysses! 

You can now see the heavens throngh the walls of the old castle; for it 
is ou the pinnacle of a mountain. ‘Tt hose dead ramparts, | say, are now 
pierced by the beams of a gentle sky ; ramparts in which, when they were 
alive, not all the might and vivlence of war were perhaps adequate to force 
an opening. How fallen is the mighty! Absurd as it may seem, I have 
always had a reluctance to inquire the past history of that knightly mansion. 
I was afraid the reality might not have como up to my illusions. In the 
very midst of the gigantic ruins, so black and so worn in appearance, there 
is a pretty bright-looking modern house. It is like an infant held aloft in 
the wasted arms of its great-grandmother to take a view, on the one side of 
the bright landscapes of Provence, and on the other of the boundless wastes 
of the Mediterranean. When the hills of France had sunk behind the 
— my thoughts now turned to the new world and the new life be. 
ore ine. 

{n the frigate were six hundred and ninety-nine soldiers, not counting 
myself,—I made just the seven hundredth. All except me were French.— 
Certainly they were notthe kind of society which I had anticipated, from a 
knowledge of what our own troops are in theranks. There were many 
amongst them who had received an excellent education, and who joined to 
all the wit and liveliness natural to Frenchmen a cultivated taste and exten- 
sive information. Mathematics, as applied to navigation, to astronomy, and 
to engineering, as well as te the formation of military columns on grounds 
of different kinds, were ordinary topics of discussion. Even literature and 
the fine arts were sometimes on the carpet,—and [ was astonished at the ex- 
tensive reading which those soldiers displayed. 

They were acquainted, very many of them, with the more popular Eng- 
lish works ofa light nature; and they also knew at least the names and the 
merits of our {principal philosophers,—above all, of Sir Isaac Newt on.— 
Their manners hada singular changeableness; sometimes refinement was 
pushed to its furthest limits, with an ease aud naturaluess which were — 
quite high-bred. At other times, on looking at them, the idea forced itself 
upon my mind, ‘ what a fierce and savage soldicry !’ Lhe 

The frequency of promotion makes thsem cultivate their mind, and look 
on themselves as merely for the moment in their actual grades, and as des- 
tined to play higher parts hereafter. There were, however, amongst them 
some whp could neitber read nor write, and who having not the slightest 
chance of rising, had made up their minds in accordance with their lot, and 
looked only to the completion of their seven years’ service,—thinking ever 
of their family, and of the dear village from which they had been torn by 
the conscription. These were the men who died, for the most part, in‘ Af- 
rica, victims of the maldu pays,—too dispirited ever to become acclima- 
tised. 

There were some, however, who, possessing no instruction, had neverthe- 
less voluntarily engaged, from recklessness, not of course from any hope of 
advancement. ILll-conducted and vagabond, too indolent for the toils of an 
honest livelihood, and universally detested in their native places, they had 
enrolled themselves, hardly knowing why—more, perhaps, from negative 
than from positive motives. 

Some, ugain, there were, who, although full of talent, and possessing all 
requisite information, looked not forward to promotion, conscious of their 
bad character, and of the necessity of orderly conduct, such as they had 
never been in the habit of practising. These were the dangerous men, the 
swaggerers and fighters, for ever punished, and for ever insubordinate. 

The soldiers slept on the decks, either the = or the lower, according 
as they could find a place, under the fair moonlight of a Mediterranean De- 
cember: they nestled in all the holes and corners, they fared badly and they 
laughed heartily. Atrica was a perpetual topic. They would tell stories of 
the Arabs. report rumours, dispute about the colour of Abd-el-Kader’s beard, 
listen to the tales of some old campaigner, and build magnificent castles in 
the air. 

They would talk of the cross of the Legion of Honour, and touching one 
another on the breast, ask the history of each particular decoration. They 
would draw imaginary pictures of the future—recal, with infinite zest, and 
in the prettiest colours, the past—make each other minutely acquainted with 
all the parts of France (collected as they were from every department), and 
speculate, without end or measure, on the merits of each locality, beginning 
erhaps with the price of wine or with the boots of the Prefect, and proceed- 
ing through agriculture and manufactures to the characteristics and even 
the very dialect of the inhabitants. No subject was wo high—none too 
minute. * 

Then ‘du coq a l’éue,’ as they say themselyes—a transition of French 
suddenness to the fair friends with whom they had sadly parted. They 
would sigh at the recollection of France, and, almost in the same breath, ex- 
ult at the exciting prospect of fights and prizes, of sharp fusiilades and bust- 
ling expeditions. 

On one point all were agreed—that it was not the Arabs whom they had 
to fear in Africa, although they admitted the high bravery of the poor Be- 
douins—bnut that they had to ier simply the climate ; ond they had made 
up their minds to fignt the climate as it he were an enemy. Thereupon, 
they would report the opinions of doctors, commend rice, denounce brandy, 
and permit to each other a moderate use of wine. 


When the breeze had blown the frigate out of the Gulf of Lyons, it died, 
and we were becalmed. We were eleven days performing a four days’ pas- 
sage. The weather was heavenly. The question was, what to do ia order 
to pass the time. The officers on the quarter-deck leaned over the taffrail, 
watching the sports of many a monster, and sending an occasional shot at fish 
or fowl. 

The sailors and soldiers (when the deck had been scoured by the former) 
would play at single-stick and broadsword in the midst of a dense ring of 
spectaters, or fence for wagers and for honours. The soldiers had the best 
of it, There was especially one well made handsome cannoneer, the son of 
a retired General; he was a sad scapegrace, who had ever been the enemy 
of his own advancement by the most profligate and disorderly conduct; bnt 
he was endowed with admirable capabilities of mind and person. In France 
itself, where the best swordsmen are to be found, I never saw his equal, 
either at the rapier or the broadsword. 

Then, again, in the twilight hour, the mariners would sing noble choruses 
together, with no bad execution. Ah! that bold manly music, as we went 
slowly through the moonlit waves, was so romantic. 

Such was the kind of tranquil life we led on boare the frigate. I remem- 
ber, as ifit were a great event, our having sailed obliquely across a current, 
which looked like a broad and mighty river, and which we saw, on either 
side, immeasurab] long, flowing from the one even to the other horizon. A 
few cross winds had come to warp our course from the right hand to the 
left, in such a manner, that we had first an excellent view of Corsica, and 
then of the Spanish coast; we brushed Majorca; we beheld an English ves- 
sel of war, sailing beautifully, and looking like the owner of the Mediter- 
ranean (and with what bustling eagerness the French—officers as well as 
men—gazed on her till she was out of view); we saw a multitude of isles, 
seme so near and so distinct, that we could discern the flat-roofed houses of 
tuat Nappy clime, a presage of Africa—some so remote, that they melted into 
the clouds. At length, a fair and favourable gale blew into our sails, the 
foam leaped from the bows, and we flew through the blue waters. 

_One evening, a group of us had climbed up the large boats which were 
piled in the centre of the upper deck, forward from the main mast, and there 
seating ourselves, we watched with eager eyes the declining sun. The 
French soldiers enhanced the zest and the charm of the spectacle by their 
ingenious and even poetical remarks. The sun was going down before us, 
inty the Mediterranean. Our faces and the fronts of our dresses were tinged 
with a warm and effulgent colouring. In every eye a setting sun wes mir- 
rored. We turned to each other, now and then, in order to take ourselves 
into the picture. Often had we seen that sight before, and each time with 
some new accessory of beauty, Sometimes we fancied we had beheld church- 





es, and castles, and broad rivers, and orange groves surround, in the heavy. 


















ens, the last moments of the descending sun. But, on the evening of which 
I now speak, we were all entranced by the strange panorama of the sky. 
There was a town, like Montmirail, ona hill-side; and opposite arose a 
acclivity, crowned with a few trees. Cattle seemed to graze half 
So striking was the resemblance, that an artilleryman exclaimed, ‘ I am from 
Montmirail, and I think I see my native place again!’ ~ 

Those who do not know how impressionable and imaginative are the 
French soldiery, will hardly believe what followed to have really occurred. 

* Twas the scene of a battle,’ said I. 

‘ Of a victory, call it,’ replied the artilleryman ‘The Emperor, in 1814, 
there defeated the Allies, for almost the last time; and,’ added he, while his 
eyes gleamed, and the colour deepened ir his cheeks, ‘they seem — 
over again—eh, camarades! Do you not see twe armies on the crest of 
hill, opposite the dear old town 1’ 

Such was, in fact, the strange illusion of the scene, that the French soldiers 
at length, turning to each other, and laughing with delight, shouted, by a 
common impulse, ‘ Vive l’Emperevr!’ ’Twas a moment of enthusiasm. 
For my part, { had not thought myself ever destined to hear that renowned 
war cry; and I wascharmed with my unexpected good fortune. The offi- 
cers were thunderstruck at the sudden shout, and still more at the words 
shouted; but when it was explained to them, they laughed most heartily,— 
I fancied, too, that they fell to talking about past glories. I know, at least, 
that there was a sad interest in their manner. 

As I was thus ruminating, a voice roused me from my reflections. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said a sailor, passing us, ‘ to-morrow you will see Africa— 
we shall even arrive to-night.’ 

lt was now moonlight, and we stretched ourselves on the decks. I was 
dreaming heaven knows what dream, when suddenly a loud and rude shout 
awoke me. ‘L’Afrique!’ I started up, aud beheld, for the first time, the 
mountainous coast of Oran. There were lights gleaming from a few windows, 
whose red curtains, illumined from within, looked astonishingly pretty in 
the grey murning. 





CHAPTER ILI. 


Oran has no harbour. The coast is iron-bound, and the seaport is at 
Mers-E!-Kebir, about eight miles distant, on the Morocco side. What Sallust 
said of those shores, in the times of Caius Marius, and of Jugurtha, applies to 
them with almost literal accuracy even at the ae day. ‘ Mare sevum, 
importuosum.’ Seven hundred miles ofa rader coast are not easily to be 
found, although the experience of ages has discovered a few harbours not 
known to the Romans. ; 

I had strapped my knapsack hastily on my shoulders at the cry of ‘ Africa,’ 
and stood gazing on the steep shores, which seemed to approach us, growing 
larger and blacker. My first impression was how dark and savage, how 
exceedingly uncouth, and how adust, that lofty wall of coast appeared, If 
the southern coast of England resemble cliffs of chalk, the northern one of 
Africa in that place is like a mountain of charcoal. 

It was not four o'clock, and it was the last day of December ; and yet the 
sun was rising. The remark of one of the French soldiers, as they were pre- 
paring to lower us into the boats, struck me : 

‘There,’ said he, pointing to the sun, ‘is the real Abd-El-Kader !’ 

When you first appreach some populous and thriving land, how gay the 
impression ! and how geomy were not the silence and desolation of that old 
shore! A few houses, with flat roofs, dazzlingly white, were reflected in 
the little bay, where three or four French vessels of war, with the tricolour 
hangirg from their sterus, aud about fourteen other ships of various nations, 
and of various sorts, floated. There were, apparently, more vessels in the 
harbour than houses in the town; or, rather, though the contrary was the 
case, they had an air of greater life. The arrival of seven hundred soldiers 
from France seemed to produce no sensation. Probably it was an event to 
which they were too much accustomed. Three or four custom-house men 
stared at us; but the only persons who evinced any great interest were some 
fifty or sixty convicts, who were working at a fort destined to command the 
bay, and to protect the rising town. How happy they re oe wist- 
ful looks they threw upon the newcomers! It reminded them, poor fel- 
lows, of the eed from which they were themselves proscribed. They had 
a burnt air, and, indeed, the place where they were workiug was exposed 
to the full action of that frightful sun. ; ; ; 

My first impressions of Africa—and first impressions sink ap y—were 
very gloomy. The sight of those poor convicts, the desolate air of the coast, 
the silence of all things, made me sad. 

Then came the view of the first Arabs I had ever seen, their heads shaved 
to the skin, one long black lock excepted, on the very top of the skull (this 
they keep for Mahomet to catch, when they die, and to draw them by it in- 
to Paradise); then their faces, their dark gleaming eyes, their white, drapery- 
looking dress, their bare legs, and their one bare and copper-coluured 
shoulder, with the burnt air which they, in common with every other 
thing, whether animate and inanimate, wore,—all conspired to give me 
the idea of uncouth phantoms, proper to be the demons of the hell into which 
I had descended. 

But suddenly the scene improved. We had hardly landed, when we 
heard the galloping of horses’ feet, and looking down the Oran road, which 
wound like a ledge between the sea and the mountains, with a rising preci- 
pice on the one hand, and a falling precipice upon the other, we saw ap- 
proaching, on Arab steeds, some officers of the splendid regiment called the 
Hunters of Africa—‘ Les Chasseurs d’ Afrique.’ What a relief to our wearied 
eyes was that graceful apparition! To complete the exhilaration, a brilliant 
fanfaronnade of the trumpet resounded from an eminence, and shook its bold 
music far and near over the waters. 

{ was told I might proceed alone to Oran, as I did not belong to the body 
with which I had sailed; and, accordingly, with a sanguine heart, and hopin 
to be sent into expedition in a week at furthest, I started gaily ierenak. 
What anew world! How incongruous a spruce little French auberge ap- 
peared under the shadow of that mountain: this, however, did not prevent 
my entering toask for refreshments. Half-way, kgtween Mers-El-Kebir 
and Oran, there is a new and pretty house; it isan hotel and a bathing-place, 
called ‘ Les Bains de la Reine.’ Before reaching it, I came to a spot where 
a convict was breaking stoues on the road-side. He would stop every mo- 
ment in his work, and look wistfully over the sea in the direction of France. 
I asked him the precise distance to Oran five times without being able to 
draw his attention. Atlength he looked at me, but said nothing. It was 
the very stupor of misery and despair. 

I hie’ Be hastily on, saw a magnificent castle (Spanish it is said) on m 
right hand, half-way up the mountain, and perceived on its summit a stil 
older fortress, of heaven knows what date, in ruins; it must have been made 
for the days when artillery was unknown, for no cannons could be dragged 
so high; it would have been necessary to manufacture them in the castle 
itself I meta few dark-looking phantoms, who were talking, in uncouth 
tones, the uncouth Arabic; and passing under a tunnel, excavated in the 
solid rock, and lit by reflectors, even during the day, I found myself de- 
scending a winding road, beneath a strong fort, into the singular town of 
Oran—a town where the prodigious oT of tribes and tongues, and 
the great number of warlike costumes, lend an extraordinary interest to 
the scene. 

The flat-nosed and thick-lipped Negro, indigenous to the land—and son 
of Esau, the thin, gaunt, bright-eyed Arab, his conqueror—the polished 
Frenchman, conqueror of the latter—the unaffected, bold, busy- —- 
and frank-featured Englishman, who may yet be master—the Jew, in stately 
and embroidered robes, looking as if he were at home—the grave and some- 
what indolent Spaniard, selling Seville oranges—tbe haughty and turbaned 
Turk, from Constantinople, lounging idly by—the wel made, earnest-faced 
Italian—the red-haired, scrofulous German—the graceful, lithe, and smooth- 
cheeked Greek—the chief arriving with his women, closely veiled, on 
camels, and himself riding a Barbary steed, at their head, a damascened dag- 
ger in his many-coloured girdle, and the hood of the white Beurnous, bound 
with a brown riband round his head—the Colonel’s daughter, leading in a 
silken cord a black-eyed gazelle, as ladies do in Europe a King-Charles pup- 
py or a Blenheim lap-dog—the turbaned Spahi, and the turbaned Zouave ; 
the former beautifully mounted, and, though clad in fine linen and silk, 
looking the most warlike of the soldiers of France; the latter cased to his 
knees in yellow leathern gaiters, wearing red Turkish trowsers, and flaunt- 
ing in a bright-hued girdle and a braided spencer—the slight figure of somo 
veiled woman, who carries from the fountain a pitcher on her head, so orien- 
tal, so scriptural in appearance—all these objects, and many more, lend to 
the steep streets of that town an appearance of immense bustle and of pro- 
digious variety, furnishing topics for diversified meditation such as few other 
places in the world could excite. 

At the entrance of Oran from the Mers-E1].Kebirside, you mist descend 
the final declivity of a vast and uncouth mountain. On this mountain stand 
the castle and the ruin under which you have already wound by the coast 
road, and you descend the final declivity to almost the very level of the sea, 
which is there restrained by a low barrier of recks. Let me, in passing, 
observe that, notwithstanding the theory concerning the tides of the Medi- 
terranean, and although [could myself “see that the water did vot greatly 


rise or fall, yet nowhere—and I have seen many shores—have I heard 80 
tremendous a boom as on that coast of Oran; it is like the towing of innumer- 
able seattle. The sea there juts into the town, which in that low and hollow 


place makes a loop around it. The road accordingly turns to the right, then 
to the left, and runs through a small street, rising out of the hollow isto the 
Place Kleber. Before rising out of the hollow, 1t passes on the right hand a 
series of rocky caves, to the months of which massive doors have been ap- 
pended ; they are the stores of the town. In the Palace Kleber two prin- 
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cipal streets diverge; the oue runs straight, and passing under an old arch- 
way, becomesa road, and penetrates the interior of the country, having the 


vast mountain already mentioned on the right hand, and on the left a precipi- 
tous ravine, down the sides of which the lemon-tree, blazing in its yellow 
fruit—the Barbary fig-bush, with its bloated and giant leaves—the palm-tree, 
its Elizabethan ruff round its stately neck, and datesin its hand—grow and 
redound. The palm-furze, the soldier’s bed ‘ en plaine,’ is also there, trying 
to look green, under the sun light. The other of the two great streets that 
leave the Place Kleber, turns round to the left, and ascends precipitously the 
main town, which is clustered on the summit of another mountain, not quite 
so bigh vs that where stands the castle, and separated from it by the deep 
ravine mentioned. 

Orpaae to the street which thus ascends from the Place Kleber there is 
another portion of the town, where stand the hospital and the casauba, (the 
former said +o be a Spanish structure,) and where lives the British Consul. 
Into this portion of the town you can penetrate from the Place Kleber by a 
low winding archway, of antique and romantic air , fit scene of adventures, 
where you might fancy that Hidalgos crossed swords in Charles the Fifth’s 
time, on some starry night. There are heraldic symbols carved on this, as 
on matty another wall of Gran. 

Once through this passage, you begin to ascend; and you reach a laby- 
rinth of small and dangerous streets, ona table-land; thence there are fur- 
ther ascents, steep and uncouth, till you standon a sublime eminence, a part 
of the great mountain. There you command a vast view, over land and 
sea, on every side, except that of Mers-E]-Kebir, which the loftier portions 
of the very mountain that lays bare to your eye the other three-quarters of 
the compass, exclude. Descend again to the Place Kleber, and follow the 
street which mounts the opposite and lesser mountain. _ Before beginning 
the ascent, this street crosses the ravine by a sort of land swell. If you 
stand on this natural bridge without an arch, you will behold, on your left 



































































































































































































































































































































hand, the blue sea expand at the end of the ravine, and bathe the very foot | nankeen serve for the money of comparison. 
of a noble Spanish structure, now used as a magazine; while, upon your | Lower Empire, pieces of silk performed this tunction. In ancient chronicles, 


ills close the prospect, and shut out the ‘plaine.’ 


and climb to the Place Napoleon, which stands nearly at the summit.— 
There the military court holds its state, and there the reviews are passed. | i 


Crossing this square, in which new and splendid buildings are rising, you | creased, other sorts of money, more convenient in their use and more gen- 

eral in their application, were resorted to, to meet the demands of industry, 
and you arrive, by a gentle acclivity, at the very summit of the lesser moun- | and for facilitating the interchange of natural and artificial productions.— 
tain. This is the loftiest spot in Oran. Here the wooden sheds, called the | Metallic money was then employed, and was soon found to be superior to 
barracks of the foreign legion, and here their wide exercise grounds, sur- | all other money for the 
rounded by formidable ramparts, and commanded by a strong fort, in half | than furs or feathers, and as it was more durable and portable, and more 
generally recognised. Its imperfections, which have been the discovery of 
It is they | modern times, were then little felt, and unnoticed. 


leave the Jewish quarter to the right, on the very brink of the precipice, 


repair, terminate the town. 

Here swarm the demons who compose the foreign legion. 
who fill the outskirts of Oran, and bid defiance to all the things that can 
come from the ‘ plaine,’ which latter flows like ashipless sea around their | 1 
quarters. 
cile to its occupants from its level and roomy surface. 
view is superb—the town in all its diversity, the plain in its sinister silence, 
the sea in its beauty, are commanded in three glances. ‘ 

Within cannot-shot of this eminence, on the very brink of the sea, and jt 
outside Oran, towards the east, are the cavalry quarters. 
tle fortified spot and Oran, chasseurs and spahis, on Barbary steeds, are gal- 
loping all day long; and, on one hand of their line, there isa wide space, 
black from the tread of innumerable feet, like the fair-green of a country 


townin England. There the Arab caravans, when they arrive from Bona, | its name imports, nothing more than the acknowle 
from Constantina, from Tlemcen, from Mazagran, from Tunis, perchance | the value of something else; for, the making use of a money possessing in- 
trinsic value, though that mouey is gold or silver, is as imperfect a token of 
the values of other things, as cows and bullocks are an imperfect token; in- 
gazing on a miniature Europe. There, all the starry night long, you hear | somuch as being, like gold and silver, commodities, their value is apt to in- 
call upon the Prophet from some fanatical | crease and decrease like all other commodities; and it is no more possible 

‘ correctly to measure the values of other goods by gold or silver, the values 
In the distance, beyond the cavalry quarters, the continent runs far into | of which are constantly fluctuating, than it would be possible to measure the 
dimensions ofa bale of cloth by a yard-measure, the \ 

sliding telescope, was constantly changing. 
there are some few people—tbat is, of those who think at all about the mat- 
Brom Hood's Mavasias: | ter,—who entertain the same erroneous ideas of the nature of money as the 


from Egypt, pitch their tents and tie their camels. 
It is a town of canvas outside a town of stone. - It is a miniature Africa, 


e loud, hoarse, intermitte 
watcher—‘ Mahomet!’ or ‘ Mahmoud!’ 


the sea, and a mountain headland terminates the view. 


SYMBOLIC MONEY. 





The recent calamitous conflagration at Quebec, which has caused so much 
private misery and so great public inconvenience, has been the source of 
much comment in the newspaper press; and various schemes have been 
——_ for the remedying of the disaster, and for the rebuilding of the 

levastated city, by private contributions, and by grants of money to be ad- 
vanced by the mother country. Among the schemes for effecting the de- 
sirable object of the restoration of Quebec, the one most philosophical in 
conception, and the most easy and safe in execution, seems to be that sug- 
gested by the ‘Society for the Emancipation of Industry,’ and which ap- | 
pears in the Pictorial Times of August 16. 

It is there proposed, that a million of legal-tender money should be crea- 
ted for the purpose of carrying through the operation; and the Society 

unds its proposal, not only on theoretical principles, but on practical ef- 

ts, and on evidences of what has been done in asimilar case. It is adduc- 
ed as a proof of the feasibility aud safety of the project, that the meat-mar- 
ket in Guernsey was actually erected by the same means as that which is 
proposed for the rebuilding of Quebec. We insert the account of that val- 
uable precedent, as we find it in the journal to which we have already re- 

‘Guernsey Meat Market.—To erect this market, the States of Guernsey 
voted, in or about the year 1821, four thousand pounds, and issued four 
thousand one pound notes, not bearing interest. The contractor, at dates 
agreed upon, received these notes in payment of instalments. With them 
he paid wages, aud whe he owed for materials used in the construction of 
the building ; and as these notes were sanctioned by a voteof the States, who 
constituted the parliament of the island, the property of every man in the 
island, real and personal, was pledged for their validity. The notes conse- 
quently obtained free circulation. 

‘When the market was completed, it consisted of eighty shops, which 
shops were let at a rental of five pounds each shop, thus yielding an annual 
revenue of four hundred pounds. 

* At the expiration of the first year, notice was given to all persons hold- 
ing meat-market notes, numbered from one to four handred, botn inclusive, 
to bring them before the President of the States, and the committee of the 
meat-market. Then, with the four hundred pounds received from the butch- 
ers for the first year’s rent, this first batch of notes was cancelled, the notes 
being burnt in presence of the president and the committee, Thus, in ten 

, all the notes were cancelled, and the States left in possession of the 

milding and rental in perpetuity, without the cost of a shilling to any indi- 

vidual. The accuracy of this can readily be tested by a visit to the spot.— 
Afterwards a fish-market was erected, and redeemed in a similar manner. 

‘Since thisa much larger operation has been entered upon in the re erec- 
tion of a street called Fountain Street, some of the notes of which are now 
current; and other great works in this island have been accomplished by 
similar monetary means. Concurrently with this, it may be noted—first, 
that Guernsey sustains a population of eleven hundred souls per square mile, 
while England and Ireland only sastain two hundred and fifty per square 
mile; and, secondly, that while we have four millions of paupers out of 
twenty eight millions, a beggar is scarcely to be seen in Guernsey, reference 

be had to an article published in the “ Examiner’? newspaper, under 
date of September, 1832, and attributed to Mr. Frederick Hill, Government 
Inspector of Prisons in Scotland.” 

Lt is with this evidence before them of what has been done, and can be 
done again, that the Society for the Emancipation of Industry propose that 
the rebuilding of Quebec should be effected in the same marner; but we 
will state the suggestivn in the words of the Society :— 

‘With these facts before the world, and for which the authority of Mr. 
Duncan, the historian of “suernsey, can be adduced, it is submitted that it 
would be very expedient for the Home or Colonial Government to apply 
the same om to the rebuilding of Quebec, and for this purpose to cre- 
ate, say one million of legal-tender money, receivable by Government for 
duties, and re-issuable to the original amount until the time fixed for their 

won ; or a public company might be formed for the purpose of acting 
under, or in concert with, the local government in creating an authori 
currency to the requisite extent, with a view either of rebuilding the city, 
or of granting loans of euch symbolic money, returnable at a fixed period, 
to be advanced to individuals for that purpose on the security of the build- 
ings, or on personal security. Such a plan, consistent as it is with true and 
recognised commercial principles, it is submitted, would be much preferable 
to a government grant of twenty thousand, or even two or three hundred 
thousand pounds It presents the most attainable and economical means 
of calling into action the resources and energy of the colonists, and of giving 
immediate and fall employment to labour, the source of all wealth.’ : 

The suggestion which is thus made by a Society which has already done 
so much towards enlightening the public in respect to the nature and action 
of money, and phish Ten, with a singular disinterestedness, expended much 
labour avd much money without any view to personal aggrandisement, but 
solely with a regard to the public good, is too important to be allowed to 

pass without the serivus consideration of public writers; as it involves « 
principle which is capable of far greater extension than the rebuilding of a 








He, te the ravine itself steals away in capricious windings, until, finally, the | gold, silver, and silk are mentioned, as equally money. Thus it appears that, 


‘ in rade and qnenent times, and among rude and ignorant people, as the ne- 
Following the street, you pass another splendid Spanish edifice, a castle, | cessity arose 


venting some sort of money, the contrivances were akin to the ignorance and 


It is a commodious locality, strong from its elevation, and fa- | stances, localities, and the greater or less facility of procuring this or that 
From this spot the | sort of metallic money in any particular place or country. 


Between that lit- | ought to possess intrinsic value in itself, iu order to serve as the representative 

of the value of other commodities ; this barbarous idea is becoming rapidly 

exploded in the present day, but it existed in its full force among people who 

were ignorant of the real nature of money, properly so called, which is, as 
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The great question now is, what sort of money is to be adopted for the 
purpose of carrying on the vast transactions of trade and commerce, internal 
and external, in this as well as in all other countries. In the elucidation of 
this question, it may be worth while to examine a little into the origin and 
history of paper money. 

In the first rude ages of the world, exchanges of goods, whether the pro- 
ductions of nature or articles of manufacture; were carried on by barter.— 
Homer, it may be observed, when he would describe the value of the wea- 
pons of Glaucus and of Diomedes, says, that one ‘was worth a hundred cat- 
tle, and the other nine :’—a rather inconvenient sort of money to carry about 
with one, looking at cows and bullocks in that light—but this by the way. 
In such cases then,—that is, when one article was bartered for another arti- 
cle direct—as skins for feathers, cattle for corn, avd so on, the parties did 
not make use of any money. But as this practice was soon found to be a 
clumsy and inconvenient mode of proceeding, it was found necessary to 
adopt some other means of effecting the exchanges required. This naturally 
gave rise to the invention of noney; and the sort of money made use of 
was in accordance with the ignorance and inexperience of such early times, 
Remembering Homer’s mode of estimating values, it may be considered, 
that cattle were some of the first money of the ancients, and a primeval gen- 
tleman, iustead of lending a frieud a five-pound note, lent him five bullocks 
perhaps—more or less—which the obliged party immediately drove away 
to bis own quarters. So much for Homer's money. In other countries, the 
money partook of the nature of the local productions. 

In the East, cowry shells, collected on the shores of Ceylon and of the 
Maldive islands, were the current money: and those shells were the acknow. 
ledged money also of the Moguls, of Bengal, and Botan, as well as of Guinea. 
On the discovery of America, grains of cacao served for money. In Abyssinia, 
salt is the principal money, and pepper also: in Iceland, a sort of wool. In 
the exchanges between the Chinese and the Russians, at Kingtu, pieces of 
Among the Greeks of the 





or some mode of representing value, or, in other words, for in- 


nexperience of the people. But, as commerce spread and knowledge in- 


urposes required, as its value was more certain 


All sorts of metallic money were employed, as all sorts of commodity- 
noney had been previously employed, according to the accident of circum- 


Iron, brass, tin, copper, as well as gold and silver, have all been made use 
of as the sort of money which we speak of; and it is to be observed, that in 
he barbarous times of the early ages it was considered that their money 


ment, or the token, of 


ength of which, like a 
It is right to say, however, that 


barbarous people of primeval times; but there is reason to believe that the 
number of such unenlightened persons is exceedingly small, and is rapidly 
becoming less under the influence of the labours of ‘ The Society,’ whose 
arguments on this subject are unanswered, because they are unanswerable. 
But to return. 


So long as the wants of trade and commerce were small, the smail quan 
tity of gold and silver procurable was sufficient to perform the office requir- 
ed in the clumsy and imperfect manner which it did; but, as trade and com- 
merce increased, the necessity for more money was felt faster than the gold 
and silver, in use as money, could be digged out of the known earth; and 
contrivances were resorted to which we shall have to speak of presently. — 
But the discovery of America, by the quantity of gold and silver which it 
poured into Europe, gave a vast impetus to commerce, and was of prodi- 
gious help to all the operations of industry, in so far as it furnished increased 
facilities tor the interchange of commodities, and for domestic and foreign 
trade. But, supposing that gold and silver in coins or in bars formed the 
fittest money for the transactions of life which could be invented—an as- 
sertion which we utterly and entirely deny, inasmuch as they cannot be 
properly called money or tokeus of value, but are themselves values, chang- 
Ing and fluctuating like other values, and therefore unfit to represent the 
value of other things ;—even supposing this, it may easily be shown how 
utterly inadequate they have been, and are, in amount, to serve as money 
for the multifarious operations of commerce and industry in recent years , as 
in the present day. 

To ascertain the exact amount of specie money in circulation in the differ- 
ent countries of Europe, is impossible; the mints can give an account of all 
that has been coined, but there are no means of determining how much of 
such coinage has been withdrawn by export abroad, and by manufactures 
and hoarding at home ; an approximate calculation, however, may be made 
quite sufficient for our purpose. 

Bat we shall have to enlarge on this point in another place; we confine 
ourselves at present to the historical examination of the origin and use of 
paper money. But it may not be amiss, in passing, to advert to the condi- 
tion of Spain, the great primary receptacle of the produce of the American 
mines, before and after her possession of her abundance of gold and 
silver. 

In the beginning of the 16th century, fifty years before Spain got posses- 
sion of the metallic treasures which it was fondly supposed was the insur- 
ance of her prosperity, the seas were covered with her ships. In the city 
of Seville aloue, there were 130,000 people employed in the manufactures 
of her wool and silk. Since then—since the discovery, aud for many years 
the primary possession, of the rich mines of America, she has fallen into 
beggary and decay. Inthe reign of Philip the Third. in little more than a 
hundred years after the discovery of America, Spain had neither ships, msn- 
ufactures, nor commerce; her agriculture had fallen back, her population 
had decreased, and she was reduced to such a scarcity of her own pe wa 
gold and silver money—proving thus the vagrant character of gold and sil 
ver—that she was compelled to have recourse to copper tokens, and to stamp 
these by the royal authority and effigies with the nominal and forced value 
of silver. Had she advanced a little farther in a knowledge of the true na- 
ture of money, she might have invented the only true money, a a 
ly considered, namely, a paper money, which might nave saved her from her 
« sequent disaster, and from present political and commercial degradation. 
but she missed that truth; and her position ever since has been one of 
weakness and wretchedness, and civilisation, instead of advancing, has 
stood still to the present day. 

This evidence of history, it may be remarked, and experience of a coun- 
try in times comparatively modern, sufficiently prove, that as the riches of 
acountry are not derived from mines of gold and silver, even the most pro- 
ductive, so neither is it material of what substance its circulating medium 
or currency is formed, provided it is one not liable to be taken away from 
the country on account of its intrinsic value as a commodity; and that to en- 
deavour to fix and restrain the precious metals from the movements and 
fluctuations in amountand value incident to allarticles of commerce, is a 
vain attempt, and, indeed, utterly impossible. 

Having said thus mucn on the — of the primitive money of the an 
cients, and of the metallic money o subseqnent times, before we speak of 
pure money, the token of value, and not itself a commodity of value, or in 
other noe 4 of symbolic money—and especially with reference to the sub- 
ject which has given rise to the preseut observation—namely. the practica- 
bility and the facility of rebuilding the city of Quebec, by means of the 
creation of a sufficient quantity of a money,--it may be useful to 
take a brief review of the origin and circulation of paper money ; which it 
will appear was far from being the deliberate invention of mankind, but was 
the result of accident; and the practice of which arose from and was forced 
by the exigencies and necessity of the moment; and the importance of 
which discovery, in its late enormous action, was not understood until ex- 
perience had proved its vast utility But it must not be supposed that the 
paper money of this country, as it existed from 1797 to 1316, was the only 
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in other countries at very remote periods, as we shall have to speak of here- 
after. But as this examination is connected with the history of banks and 
banking, and indeed can scarcely be treated of without reference to those 
subjects, we pro to continue the subject in another paper ; throwing out 
the present brief remarks rather for the purpose of faruishing materials for 

thought in others, than with the idea of writing a complete treatise evenon 
any one point of so vast a subject in its detail, though so simple in its princi- 
ple, as that of the currency, With this view we shall conclude the a 
paper with two extracts ; the first from the Lite of Franklin, written by him- 
self; the second from M Locke's treatise, intitled ‘ Considerations upon les- 
sening the Quantity, and raising the Value of Money.’ We shall have oc- 
casion to apply the facts and the reasoning contained in these two extracts 
as we proceed. 

Dr. Franklin says :— 

‘ About the year 1730, the people of Pennsylvania felt the want of a medi- 
um of currency, and required the continuance of that they had, which 
amounted only to £15,000 and was about to expire, in its legal term. The 
wealthy inhabitants, prejudiced against every sort of paper currency through 
the fear of its depreciation, an instance of which had occurred in New Eng- 
land, strongly opposed this measure 1 was in favour of this creation ana 

emission, convinced that the first smai/ sum, issued in 1723, had done much 
good in the ee by favouring commerce, Industry, and production. 

‘ Time and experience so fully demonstrated the utility of paper currency, 
that it never after experienced any considerable opposition; it soon amount- 
ed to 55,000/. and in the year 1739 to 80,000/., it has since increased, dur. 
ing the last war, to 380,000/., trade, property, and population having, in this 
period, greatly increased.’ 

The observations of Mr. Locke to which we refer, and which we shall have 
occasion to make use of by and by, are the following :— 


‘ The exigencies and uses of money not lessening with its quantity, and 
it being in the same proportion to be employed and distributed, still, in all 
parts of its circulation, so much as its quantity is lessened, 80 much must the 
share of every one that has a right to this money be the iss; whether he 
be landholder for his goods, or labourer for his hire, or merchant for his bro- 
kerage. I one-third of the money employed in trade were locked up, or 
pene out of England, must not the landholders necessarily receive one-third 
ess for their goods, and, consequently, rents fall? a less quantity of money 
by one-third being to be distributed among an equal number of receivers? 
Indeed, people, not perceiving the money to be gone, are apt to be jealous 
one of another; and each suspecting another's inequality of gain, to rob him 
of his share: every one will be employing his skill and power the best he 
can to retrieve it again, and to bring money into his pocket, in the same 
plenty as formerly. But this is but scrambling amongst ourselves, and helps 
no more against our wants than the pulling of a short coverlet will amongst 
children that lie together, to preserve them all from the cold; some will 
starve, unless the father of the family provide better, and enlarge the scanty 
covering. This pulling and contest is usually between the landed man and 
the merchant; for the labourer’s share, being seldom more than a bare subsis- 
tence, never allows that body of men time or opportunity to raise their 
thoughts above that, or to struggle with the richer for theirs (as one common 
interest), unless when some common and great distress, uniting them in one 
universal ferment, makes them forget respect, and emboldens them to carve 
to their wants with armed force, and then sometimes they break in upow the 
rich, and sweep all like a deluge.’ 

We shall endeavour to show, in a future paper, that the more that whieh 
is meant by money departs from its character of a symbol, the less it is fit- 
ted for the uses which it is intended for; and that if the money of the ery | 
is a commodity, and, like other commodities, subject of course to rise and fal 
in value, such a shifting measure cannot be employed as the token of the 
value of other things, without subjecting the people who so make use of it 
to all sorts of disasters, and to being crippled and cramped in all the opera 
tions of industry—of agriculture, of manufactures, and of domestic and for- 
eign commerce—which is precisely the condition of Great Britain at this 
present moment. 
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THOM’S POEMS. 


Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-loom Weaver, &c. Second Edition, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

In No. 1443 of the ‘ Literary Gazette will be found our review of this in- 
teresting work; and it is very gratifying to us to find that the public has so 
‘responded’ to our opinion as to call for this second edition. It appears in 
an improved book form, and has above a dozen of new poems added to the 
original store. We cannot doubt, therefore, that what recommended the 
first will continue with increased force to recommend the second; and we 
can truly say that both poetical taste and the best feelings of humanity are 
concerned in the cause. 

The picture of factory-life in the prefixed Recollections are vivid, and we 
fear too true; aud all the rest most natural and touching. But having said 
our say about the author, we shall now only instance one of his new compo- 
sitions, and express our hope that the world goes well—better—with him, 
though he has been apparently reduced a little farther into the bitterness of 
— complaint than when he had more to endure and did endure it in a 

ner spirit. (We allude to his Whisperings for the Unwashed.) But we 
like his higher moods. Whisper Low is a charming Scotch love-song: we 
quote it. 


‘Slowly, slowly the cauld moon creeps 
Wi’ a licht unlo’esome to gee ; 
It dwalls on the window whaur my love sleeps, 
An’ she winna wauken to me. 
Wearie, wearie the hours, and slow, 
Wauken, my lovie, an’ whisper low ! 


Thero’s nae ae sang in heaven's hicht, 
Nor on the green earth doun, 
Like soun’s that kind love kens at nicht, 
When whispers hap the soun’ ; 
Hearin’—fearin, sichia’ so— 
Whisper, my bonnie lovie, whisper low ! 


They lack nae licht wha weel can speak 
In love’s ain wordless wile ; 
Her ee-bree creepin’ on my cheek 
Betrays her pawkie smile ; 
a »py—silent so— 
Breathin’—bonnie lovie, whisper low ! 


Was yon a waft o’ her wee white han’, 
Wi awarnin’ ‘ wheesht’ to me? 
Or was it a gleam o’ that fause moon fa’in’ 
On my puir misguided e’e? 
Wearie—wearie—wearie 0O— 
Wauken, my lovie, an’ whisper low "' 
London Literary Gazette. 
—_@——_ 


FRENCH WORK, OREGON, CALIFORNIA, 


Survey of the Oregon Territory, of the Californias, and of the Gulf of 
California, conducted in the years 1840, 1841, and 1842—[ Explanation du 
Territoire de l’'Oreyon.] By M. Dufiot de Mofras, Attaché to the French 
Legation at Mexico. Pablished by Order of the King. Vol. I. Paris, 
Bertrand. 

In 1839, the authoc of this work was removed from the embassy at Madrid 

to that of Mexico, and expressly enjoined “to visit the Western Provinces 

of Mexico, viz. New Galicia, Colima, Sinaloa, Sonora, the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, the Upper and Lower Provinces of that name, the Russian forts to the 
north, the positions of the Americans and English at Astoria, along the river 

Columbia, and in the Oregon Territory ; to ascertain, independently of po- 

litical considerations, whether any and what advantages might accrue to, 

French commerce and navigation from mercantile voyages, and establish- 

ments in those reasons hitherto so little kuown in France.” The first vol- 

ume of the result is now before us ; and we have no hesitation in stating, 
that though often dry, repulsive, and too much occupied with trifling de- 
tails, it is one of the most important geographical productions of the pre- 
sent century. Another volume, with a separate Atlas of twenty-six maps 

and plans, is to complete the undertaking. r 
In this introduction, which is by no means the least important, while it is 

certainly the most interesting part of ‘his book, our author shows 

that both politically and religiously he is of the old school. Under the 

Spanish regime, according to him, Mexico was powerful, rich and content- 

ed ; under the republic she is deplorably the reverse. How far the first ae 

sertion may be true, we shall not take upon ourselves to decide ; bat the 
| second is as true as itis melancholy. Beyond all doubt the cvaatry has 
been rapidly sinking ; at this moment she is by far the weakest state, Tex-. 
as excepted, on the face of the earth. Without monoy, or resources, or cres 











instauce of the use of pure money in Great Britain—roeaning, by pure mo- 





aingle city, and which affects the whole of the monetary regulations and the 
prosperity of the mighty empire of Great Britain, and of all the nations of 
the earth, to an incalcalable degree 


ney, a token of value not possessing value in itself; on the contrary, the 


ay aterm of tallies in use in the earliest times of this « country. shows that the ! 


principle, though not understood, was neverthelcas practised ; ead indeed, 





dit or enterprise, or patriotism, or talents, the worthless adventurers, who 
| have successively appeared on the political scene, have been engrossed by 
no other objects than such as are purely selfish. For a while they were 
| able to support their knavish pretomsions by the monoy out of whieh they 
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cajoled the credulous English. But when this supply was exhausted, and 
still more, when, in 1527, with a blindness equalied only by the expulsion 
of the Moriscoes trom Spain, aud the Protestants from France, the Europe- 
an Spaviards were driven from the country, the natives appeared in all their 
helplessness,—iu all their inability either to govern themselves or to deserve 
the favor of foreign powers. ‘To thisexteut we agree with our author ; bat 
we differ widely trom him in mauy of his other statemeuts. If the condi 

tion of Mexico was more prosperous wader the Spanish kings than she has 
been duriug the twenty-three years of her independence, the fault surely 
does not rest with the liberal iustitations which she bas adopted. May not 
the contrast be owing t the Spaniards themselves, who took no 
pains to instract either the colonists or the natives, so as to qualify 
them for self-government? In our opinion, despotism has been the chief 
cause of the evils which afilict, and probably will long continue to afflict, 
that unhappy country. 

WwW hanover mnight ieee been the conduct of the mother country towards 
Mexico—had it beeu uniformly as wise and as moderate as, in Ferdinand’s 
time at least, it was notoriously the reverse—nobody could have expected 
that so important a colony would have long remained submissive to distant 
authority. Dy some enlightened Spaniards the separation was expected 
long beiore it took place. Thus the able minister of Charles III. the Conde 
de Aranda, atter the English colonies of North America lad euancipated 
themselves, called the attention of his royal master to the immediate pro- 
bability of such an event. To prevent an entire separation of interests, 
that monarch contemplated the elevation of the American vice-royalties in- 
to so many kingdoms, each under a prince of his family, and he himself 
bearing the title of Emperor of the Indies. Whether such an expeulent 
would long have auswered its purpose may weil be doubted ; it bas never 

et done so in circumstances that may be called similar. But, at all events, 
it would not have hastened the result which it was intended to prevent, and 
probably it might have postponed it to aday more distant than the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Though Charles abandoned this project 
he endeavored to draw closer the bonds between Spain and Mexico by other 
measures. Of these the most remarkable was the erection of a new royal 
Guard, the otlicers and privates of which consisted entirely of American. 
born subjects. Inevery respect this was sound policy. This military body 
was endowed with many priviliges, and it naturally became attached to its 
royal master Qn the other hand, the monarch having constantly in his 
power the representatives of the most distinguished families in the colonies, 
exercised an mevitable control over their loyalty and tranquillity. But this 
institution shared the fate of many others adopted or recommended by that 
menarch. His successors were too stupid to appreciate, and too careless to 
perpetuate them ; and the Royal Guard, after languishing under Charles IV., 
ceased to exist even at the commencement of Ferdinand’s reign. 

The imbecility, the insincerity, the utter worthlessness of this last sove- 
reign, were the chief cause of the declaration of American independence.— 
Had he cordially adopted a liberal constitution, and allowed the colonies to 
be present by their deputies inthe Cortes of the kingdom, he might have 
died monarch of the Indies. In 1810, there was a faint cry for independence ; 
in 1814, it became loud; aud in 1820, when Ferdiauand had thrown himself 
into theSarms of the absolute faction, and had neither favour nor justice tor 
the liberals, it had become resistless. His own officers deserted his troops 
in Spain, and became the leaders of the men whom he had threatened to 
exterminate. Many high spirits of the Peninsula, who panted for freedom, 
or had reason to dread the vengeance of a cruel, though every way despi- 
cable tyrant, daily hastened over the Atlantic to swell the ranks of the dis- 
contented. Atter nearly two years of intrigues, or open resistance, Mexico, 
early in 1822, declared itself independent and sovereign ; and Iturbide was 
now placed at its head with the title of Emperor. 

Since the period in question, uo country has been subject toso many revo- 
lutions. it was not to be supposed that the companions of this military ad- 

fenturer would behold with pleasure the elevation of an equal. What 
qualities had he more than themselves to merit this superiority of fortune ? 
After a few mouths of empty parade he was dethroned, exiled, and outlaw- 
ed by a faction base as that which had supported him. A struggle for power 
between tiiree general offivers ended in the election, or we would rather 
say the appointment (for the bayonets directed all suffrages) of Victoria to 
the Presidential chair of the infant republic. This dispute was just set- 
tled when Iturbide returned from Europe, landed at Tampico, was received 
the governor, (Lagarza) with much outward respect, seated at the gov- 
ernor’s table, aud in an hour afterwards ordered to prepare for death, which 
was duly inflicted. In i828, General Victoria was replaced in the presi- 
dential chair by Pedraza, who was legally elected ; but this circumstance 
availed hiu little, fur an intrigue immediately compelled him to flee, and, 
under the disguise of a monk, he saved «life which the rival faction had 
determined tu take. Guerrero was now borne by the federal party to the 
helm of atfairs ; but ia a few months he too was overthrown by Bustamente, 
and while endeavoring to escape from the coast, was summarily shot by 
the authorities of Acapulco. In 1832, Pedraza retarned, and by General 
Santa Agana was restored to the —n_ chair, Bustamente being forced 
like the rest, w seck satety in flight. But why should that General labour 
for the ambition of others? {n 1835, he expelled his creature, and seated 
himself. In 1836, he led a body of troops against the revolted Texans, and 
exhibited so little capacity as to allow himself to be made prisoner. The 
opportunity was favorable to Bustamente, who, returning from exile ,seized 
the vacant dignity, which, in spite of all opposition, he held for the extra- 
ordinary period of four years. In 1840, he was made prisoner in his own 
palace by General Urrea, who proclaimed Gomez Farias the new president. 
In a few wecks, however, he contrived to escape, to rally his forces to re- 
turn to the capital, and to drive away his rival. During the greater part 
of a year, he sat quietly enough ; but in August, being required to oppose 
the combined forces of General Paredes ont Santa Anna, who openly as- 
sailed him even in the city of Mexico, his fortune deserted him, aud he 
was glad to save his life by an immediate flight to Europe. His place 
was again supplied by Santa Auna; but though this general was proclaimed 
for tive years, in about three he too was overthrown; and at the present 
moment he will just escape with his life. It thus appears that in about 
twenty-two years there have been thirteen or fourteen successful revolu- 


tions, besides many attempts which had nearly proved so. All have been | 


the work of the military ; if the word can be applied to men without dis- 
cipline or regular pay, to men many of whom have been taken from the 
public prisons, the doors of which being opened by some military adventu- 
rer, gives him at once the command of a amy vos band, ready to rob or 


murder at his bidding, until their services are ought ata higher rate by a 
new leader. 


It was impossible for such a country to preserve any of the advantages 
which social organization is intended to secure. Each successive adminis- 
tration, conscious in how precarious a tenure its authority was exercised, 
has looked only to the means of enriching itselt. Every fanctionary, high 
or low, was and is corrupt. If there are laws, there is nobody to admin- 
ister them beyoud the large towns; and even in them, open insurrections, 
or private assassinations, are of daily occurrence. The public roads are 
beset by armed bands of robbers, many of whom belong to the regular army, 
and are healed by their officers. How indeed are such officers to live, 
when regular pay is vut of the question? [If the finances were flovrishing, 
they could not, from their enormous number, expect to be paid The Mex- 
lean army has 24,000 offivers; while the privates (such as they are) do not 
exceed 20,000! Eack battalion, in fact, rarely exceeds 158, though it ought 
‘© comprise double that uamber; yet even at this rate, and though premis- 
ing that to every four privates one officer is allowed, we are at a loss to 
conceive what could lead to such a disproportion. Probably the usual way 
of obtaining adherents was by giving commissions to almost everybody ap- 
plying forthem. The rank of ensign, lieutenant, captain, lieutenant-colonel 
&c., was easily couferred; it cost nothing to the bestower; while it gave a 
claim to the newly appointed functionary on the future revenues of the re- 
public. If tuose revenues are never realized, the officer has still one chance 
of recress,—he can rob, and when upbraided for the act (whenever he is so 
bungling as to be detected), he can reply, ‘Pay me, and I will rob no more ! 
What government, even if it had the power, could hang such a delinquent? 
The truth is, that these men go unpunished, because they are masters uf the 
republic, aad becatise their sapport is necessary to every candidate for office. 
The civil functionaries aro no better; they must plunder, or cease to live.— 
Hence the general misery of the country. The fortified places are tumbling 
into ruin; the roads are out of repair; manufactures scarcely exist; com- 
merce is declining from day to day; there is no navy to protect the coasts; 
and the population iz diminishing with a rapidity unexampled in any other 
country. in short, the (so called) republic is utterly belpless, either to pre 
serve tranquillity at hoine, or to repel aggression from abroad. 
ee nth cetutactences nobody can be surprised at the ambitious views of 
mere ; _ ric gh eastern shores of the same coutinent. As early as 
~ tan Cvlonel Aarou Barr made no secret of his intention to revolutionize 
ad Spam. Tis coudact indeed was disavowed ; but what satisfaction was 
. — te atoxi 0 or Spain, se ving that it was approved by government and 
People 7 Siill the ulder republic was taught one lesson—to substitute cun- 
king for open force. + 
red by him some years afterwards; and it is the basis of the proposal 
try north of the rece Bae dcrationstthe present motaent. Pae whole coun- 
latitude, was to be sutren | o d t th » ed of the thirty-first degree of north 
was to be an shealuts ona tip T os — States,—in other words, there 
Mexico, most of Sonura und Generthnnn ae ee 

, ra, aud the Upper California ! 





in contormily with this policy, a treaty of limits was 
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of Madrid undoubtedly was, she rejected these unworthy proposals with in- 
dignation, and dissenale the authorities to protect themselves against both the 
upon and secret attemptsof theirneighbour. Thecession ofthe F loridasin 1819, 
suspended these proceedings; but on the downfall of the royal authority, the 
were resumed,—with greater caution indeed, but with greater effect. 
avy faith ia to be mad in the assertion of men who ought to be well inform- 
ed, concessions of territory have been repeatedly though secretly wrung 
from the Mexican governments, from [tarbide down to Santa Anna. ; 

Whatever our ministers (who seem strangely negligent of information 
fall of meaning to everybody else) may say or think in the matter, the ag- 
grandizement is systematic, and its results are inevitable. They are clearly 
perceived by our author, aud by the government which he serves. All the 
Spanish provinces of North America will soon form an yea: gon nome of 
the most ambitious republic the world has yet seen. And we know not 
that such a result ought much to be deprecated. Whatever may be thought 
of the Utopian dream, the balance of power, the interests of humanity are 
ag to every other consideration. In Mexico any change must be 

or the better; government, law, religion, education, individual happiness— 

everything must gain by it. However, while as Englishmen we regard the 
proceedings of the American cabinet with indignation, as philanthropists, we 
can hardly avoid looking with satisfaction to their results. Government is 
to be valued only as it conduces to the welfare of the governed. Where it 
does not and cannot answer this obvions end, the sooner it is replaced by 
another, the better for humanity, We are by no means sure that the Unit- 
ed States will gain by her ‘system.’ Toa nation the reverse of military, 
and (what is much more serious) without a direct central authority, an in- 
definite extension of frontier must necessarily be a source of weakness. That 
frontier in many cases could be defended neither by itself, nor by the Union 
to which it belongs. Then the diversities of character, of feeling, and of in- 
terests, between the component parts of such a body politic, —diversities the 
more striking as we nelle from a given point,—must daily weaken the 
bonds of connexion between parts so heterogeneous. Such unions, whatever 
their ostensible political advantages, can never be cordial, and therefore, 
they can never be permanent. In our opinion, the greatest curse that could 
betal the Anglo-Americans, would be the immediate accomplishment of 
their own designs. The would lead to a union indeed, unexampled for 
extent in the history of ths world; but it would-assuredly not be a union of 
strength. And the day would not be far distant when the rival interests 
of the Northern and Southern States would be brought into fatal ccllision. 

But passing over this introductory matter, let us proceed at once 
to the proper object of the work before us,—the survey of the west- 
ern provinces of Mexico, which is to be followed by that of the 
western coast of the continent generally. But the first volume does not 
carry usup beyond the confines of the ancient viceroyalty, so that the Oregon 
question must be postponed until the next volume is in our hands. This de- 
lay is not to be regretted. The negotiations between England and United 
States have not yet reached the point of interest; nor have we yet sufficient 
data on which to base the question. In the meantime, Mexico itself is a 
field sufficiently wide for our present purpose 

M. Duflot de Mofras commences his ‘Exploration’ with the Isthmus 
of Darien, and proceeds northerly along the west coast to the Californias — 
So minute and accurate an observer was not likely to overlook the practica- 
bility of a communication between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific; and 
accordingly we find that he enters into the subject at some length. It is 
not generally known that so far back as 1520, a proposal was made to Charles 
V. to cut through the Isthmus of Darien, and by many viceroys in that and 
the succeeding century, the project was seriously entertained. Within the 





present century, however, more attention has been paid both in Mexico and 


Spain, to another route many hundreds of miles north of Panama, viz. the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. But at the first glance it must be evident that a 
course so needlessly circuitous for vessels bound to any part of the Pacific 
south of the equinox, would scarcely answer the expectations of merchants. 
Independently of this consideration, of all the routes that have yet been de- 
vised, that of Tehuantepec is the least practicable. The Isthmus is fifty 
leagues from sea to sea, intersected by lofty hills, and the ground is generally 
not very easy to cut through. There is, indeed, a river, the Coatzacoalco, 
which might be rendered navigable, thcugh at great expense, even for ves- 
sels of large burden, and thus save much trouble in the construction of either 
canal or railway throughout. But though this river is undoubtedly an ad- 
vantage, it is the only one offered by the route, while the disadvantages are 
too serious to be contemplated without apprehension as to the practicability 
of the result. The best engineers, after a careful survey of the country, do 
not think it possible to carry a canal from sea to sea; and they are forced to 
the conclusion that a canal, the river, and a railway, woyld all three be founst 
necessary for the transit of goods and passengers. As even in this case, it 
would be requisite to cut through a larger space than has ever been calcu- 
lated for either of the routes by Panama or Darien, we may well be 
surprised that Tehuantepec should have ever attracted the notice of prac- 
tical inen. 


The route over the Isthmus of Panama may be reckoned eight leagues ; 
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The aggregate number may be about ninety thousand ;—but what are they 
to the immense extent of territory which they call their own? Two or three 
of these tribes have always been faithful to the government, but the rest 
have not hesitated to break out into open insurrection whenever their in- 
terests or their prejudice have taken the alarm. The military force of So- 
nora and Sinaloa (nearly all Indian) does not exceed eight hundred, though 

oms. 

a 








the regions to be defended exceed in extent several European kin 

These Indians, too, witha very few persons of European descent, 

portion of the mixed race, form the bodies of miners to whom we have just 
alluded. Of course, the far greater ica of the tribes are still idolatrous, 
though such as are in the service cf the Mexican or European capitalists 
(owners of mines, &.,) are nominal Christians, and many more have a su- 
perstitious respect for Christianity. 

Some of the churches are well supplied with gold and silver plate, with 
valuable pictures, pearls, and jewels; but though the doors are never fas- 
tened by night or day, nothing is ever stolen. 1t is well for them that they 
lie out of the reach of European merchant vessels, whose crews seldom ven- 
ture beyond the confines of the ports at which they touch. By the way, 
we may observe that it is difficult to account for the paucity of vessels pro- 
ceeding to the purts of the two Californias and of the adjacent provinces. 
There is often a great demand for the manufactures and the luxuries of Eu- 
rope; whales are abundant; tortoises of value are to be caught on the shores 
of the Gulf, and skins and furs are always to be had from the Indians, 
who obtain them in traffic from the more northern tribes. 

One of the Indian tribes to which we have alluded, the Yaquis, are expert 
divers for pearls in the Gulf of California. Every season, eight or ten small 
vessels, from fifteem to forty tous, manned by about two hundred divers, re- 
pair to different oe of the Gulf. The pearls, as is well known, are-con- 
tained in the shells of oysters, and of some smaller fish; and these do not 
lie on sand banks at a moderate depth, but are often fastened to rocks, or 
in the clefts of rocks, from nine to eighteen feet below the surface. There 
are many, no doubt, much deeper; but as the diving-bell cannot be employ- 
ed in the operation, they are inaccessible to the divers. To descend eigh- 
teen, or fifteen, or even twelve feet in the water requires no slight pant. wa 
strength; nor is it easy to remain underneath time enough to suatch the 
shells from the rocks, when they happen (as is often the case) to cling tena- 
ciously. Sometimes the hands and feet of the divers are much lacerated ; 
but this is a slight evil, compared with the dread of the sharks and manta- 
rayas (a monstrous kind of ray), which in every season make some their vic- 
tims. For these reasons, it is difficult to prevail on a sufficient number of 
Indians to run the risk. And, indeed, the trade is by no means so profitable 
as it was down to the end of the last century. The nett returns do not gen- 
erally exceed twelve or fourteen thousand dollars in the six months—viz., 
from May to October inclusive. The pearls are usually sold by the owners 
of the boats in the gross, at so much per pound—fifteen to eighteen huudred 
piastres—and retailed to the purchasers at no little profit. 


On the whole, it may be affirmed that no region offers greater advantages 
to permanent commercial establishments than those provinces. We doubt, 
too, if any other can offer equal advantages to the emigrant. The soil is fer- 
tile; the climate is by no means unhealthy; the Indians are for the most part 
easy to manage, and self defence can always be secured. If this great re 

ublic were in the hands of an enterprising, an enlightened, and an honoura_ 
Ble people, Mexico, so far as the prosperity of the inhabitants is concerned 
would soon have few rivals.—London Atheneum. 
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SERPENTS. 


As asequel to our review of Serpents, in No. 1417, we consider the fol- 
lowing views by M. Raspail to possess much scientific as well as popular 
interest :— 

Reptiles and batracii.—Among the vertebrata, reptiles aud the atracii 
—that is to say, the Ja/racii destitute of feet, and pediculated or four-footed 
| reptiles—are the only class which fornish species or genera capab’e, notouly 
of inflicting wounds upon us, but also of introducing a poison within our 
tissues, and thus ind ucing disease, not so much in consequence of the violence 
of their attacks as by the contagion of their venom. Other animals wound 
us, these poison us; others devour us, these fascinate and destroy by as- 
phyxiating us. The poison of fish is very problematical; and when it does 
present itself to our observation, it merely takes the character of a poisoning 
which the animal has received, and which it transmits to us. The fish, ina 
word, is only venomous because it has been poisoned; the same as, under 
similar circumstances, would be the milk of the cow or of the goat; and 
| this observation will apply to the rabid dog. But among reptiles the poison 
is elaborated by the animal itself; it is one of their secretions and of their 
excretions ; they have glands to produce it, with an apparatus to transmit it: 
| it is with them a means of attack and a means of defence 

1. The Viper (Coluber berus, L.) and other Serpents which have a ve- 

| nomous bite —Serpents are divided into two grand classes, of which the cne 
bite without poisoning the wound, while the others have a yveuomous bite, 

| The adder, the boa, &c., belong to the first list; the viper, the rattle-snake, 








and though it has a mountain barrier, that barrier is not more formidable than | &c , are in the second; and these species, fearful from the accidents conse- 


the one traversing the Tehuantepec. Inevery respect, itis the more eligible 
course. A third route, somewhat longer, but easier of execution, may be 
carried over the Isthmus at Darien. In the latter region, a valley has been 
recently discovered, which would greatly facilitate the construction of either 
a canal or arailway. But, after all, che most desirable route seems by he 
river 8t Juan, the lake Nicaragua, and a canal to the nearest point on the 
Pacific,—unless, indeed, the bed of the Rio Partido should be widened and 
deepened in preference. Both the lake just mentioned and the contiguous 
one of Leon, are navigable for large vessels. It is this reason, doubtless, 
joined to the superior facility of the ground to be excavated, that induced 
two eminent engineers (one French, the other Spanish) in 1780 and the fol- 
lowing year to recommend this route before any other; and there is reason 
to believe that it will be preferred, should the long projected communication 
be attempted. 


Passing over our auther’s description of Acapulco, Mazatlan, San Blas, 
Guaymas, &c., with the intervening coasts, we come to the provinces of Up- 
per and Lower Sonora, or, as they are sometimes called, Pimeria Alta and 
Baja, from the chief Indian tribe which inhabits them. Hermosillo, which 
is not far distant from Guaymas, is, though a very small town, one of the 
most remarkable places in the New World. Situated in a fertile plain, and 
possessing in abundance all the productions necessary to life, it is more at- 
tractive from its being the centre of the most successtal mining operations. 
In this town, during the year 1839, were refined six hundred bars of silver 
and sixty of gold, of which the estimated value was a million of dollars—an 
estimate, be it remembered, considerably short of the real value, for the 
sake of diminishing the duty,—five per cent. on silver, and four on gold — 
There are many rich copper beds in this part of Sonora, but nobody thinks 
them worth the trouble of opening; and even those of silver occupy less 
attention than we should expect. Virgin gold is the pursuit of all ; and here 
itis met with in as good a state and in as great abundance as perhaps any 
place onearth. The metal is to be found in alluvial situations, and in ravines 
after heavy rains: and if not always near the surface, is seldom beyond a 
few feet below it. North of Arispe, the beds of Quitovac and Sonortac, 
which were only discovered in 1836, produced, for three years successive] 
two hundred ounces a day. In many places there is no mining: the sound 
ers for gold merely dig up the surface soil, and gather the ore. In this way 
lumps of several pounds in weight have been discovered. The chief obsta- 
cle to the progress of enrichment in this direction, arises from the hostilities 
of the Papagos, who, during three years previous to our author’s visit, had 
been in the habit of attacking the whites. If what he tells us be true, (and 
we have no reason beyond its strangeness to doubt it,) these Papagos are 
entirely ignorant of the value of the treasures which they daily tread nnder 
foot. Peace with them was much desired and was expected ere long. 

But such treasures are not confined to these northern parts of Sonora. In 
other places and in Sinaloa, there are pueblos (raral vilages or communities, 
each under a priest, and an officer or two of adrainistration) consistin* ut in- 
habitants whose sole or chief employment is the search tor gold, and who 
wander from district to district according to the progress of Tiaicvery, and 
the comparative efficacy of the rains. When the beds of ore are exhausted, 
they remove to a more promising locality ; but in some places the store is 
80 inexhaustible, that large permanent towns rise from them. Zacatecas, 
San Luis de Potosi, Durango, Guanajuato, and many other Mexican towns, 
have had no other origin. Where mines are opened, and the population 
thus becomes stationary, there is always more or less of prosperity—some- 
times a degree of it unknown in more civilized countries. A simple miner 
has been known not unfrequently to collect fuur or five pounds of pure gold 
inasingle week; he is thus enabled to purchase the most expensive Euro- 
pean productions, They would soon become wealthy, but for their infatua- 
ted addiction to gambling—a habit nearly as fatal to their employers as to 
themselves. This is no romantic description: it is the evidence of an cye- 
witness, who is as honest in the relation, as he is careful in the collection of 
facts. It reminds us ofthe days when the Montezumas and the Atahualpas 
displayed a cumbrous magnificence unequalled in any part of Christendom, 
and scarc ely paralleled even in ‘the gorgeous East.’ , 


In these provinces there are few Europeans, and few even of European 
descent. The bulk of the inhabitants of Sonora consists of five Indian tribes, 
most of whom are 60 far civilized ag to follow with steadiness the various 
callings neceasery tu the well being of society: they are farmers, masons, 





carpenters, drivers, miners, household servants and soldiers; though one or 


Degraded as the court! two of these tribes are more fond of hunting and of other barbarous pursuits. 


cutive to their bite, owe this property to two teeth of the upper jaw, which 
are movable, of a crooked figure, and perforated by a canal, which commu- 
nicates with a glandular reservoir, in which the poison is elaborated. When 
the animal closes its jaws, these two teeth lie flat against the palate; when, on 
the contrary, the animal opens its mouth, these teeth stand upright again, 
and the play of the muscles, by compressing the secreting organ of the poi- 
son, causes the liquid to pass into the dental canal, which thus deposite it in 
the wound. Inthe adder, and other non-venomous serpents, this apparatus 
is replaced by a second row ef common teeth. Still, as there is nothing 
abrupt in nature, it is very possible that we may meet with intermediate 
states hetween these two forms, and which thus tend only to confuse and 
embarrass our classifications. We have no direct eXperience to show that 
those various influences which preside over the specific transformations or 
crossings of the animal races may not clothe the one of these species with 
re —— of the other, or at least produce a modiQcation in the forms 
0 . 


Venomous serpents acquire a greater virulence according to the elevation 
of the temperature. The viper of our climate is much more dangerous in 
the height of summer than at the commencement of spring, in gravelly and 
arid plains than in shady itions; the rattlesnake of the Indies is more 
venomous than the viper of the north of Europe. The irritation of the ani- 
mal may render the wound more dangerous by infiltrating the poison more 
deeply into our tissues: it is under such circumstances that the viper, biting 
twice, and thus leaving four traces of its gripe, has led some ancient avthors 
to believe that the females have four venomous teeth and the males only two; 
the female serpents, in fact, at the period of laying their eggs, or of incuba- 
tion, are more irritable than the males. 

The ancients were perfectly aware that the poison of the viper, so subtle 
when introduced by puncture, is inoffensive in the stomach; they were im 
the habit of introducing the viper, frequeutly the head as well as the tail, 
as an ingredient in their electuaries Butit is especially by the experiments 
of Redi, Fontana, and Charras, that this previously popular belief has beea 
rigidly demonstrated There are many other substances which we digest 
with impunity, but which become so many causes of poisoning if infiltrated 
into the blood by means of a puncture ; is not pus, even when of a guod 
character, to be reckoned amongst this class? 

In the various symptoms of this kind of poisoning, as well as in the means 
which serve as its antidotes, every thing seems to indicate that the poison of 
the viper acts by an acid property, and by coagulating, after the manner of 
acide, the albumen of the blood ; for since the time of Fontana, itis generally 
admitted that the best of antidotes is ammonia applied externally as well as 
taken internally. The wound becomes swollen, red, und ecchymosed ; 
sometimes it is surreunded with small vesicles or watery bladders, every 
part becomes congested—the head, the lungs, the abdomen, the limbs, the 
face; vertigo and stupor take place, to be shortly followed by delirium and 
coma; the pulse falls; the circulation, at first irregular, grows weaker and 
weaker; for at every point it meets with an in interruption from the coagu- 
lation of the blood. It isafrigid poison; the paralysed stomach rejects the 
nutriment, which acts upon it as a dead weight; the patient commences to 
voinit, but falls off into state of dozing ; his agony isa mortal sleep. The 
actual or potential manors made upon the place immediately after the ac- 
cident prevents all these disorders; ammonia taken internally and ammonia- 
cal frictions dissipate them at a more advanced perod. Abandoned to itself, 
the disease is cured spontaneously only in those cases where the dose of the 
poison has been infinitely small. 


Serpents are fond of milk; they are also greedy of wine, which intoxicates 
them: they have occasionally been seen to milk the cow, and they have 
been lund dreaned at the bottom of vats. 

From persevering inquiries, T have become convinced tbat the power of 
fascination, which bas been attributed to serpents, vipers as well as adders, 
is not a false or vuigar fiction. It has frequently occurred to persons travel- 
ling through forests to witness the poor little birds while uttering a plain 
tive ery, descend from branch to branch, attracted as it were by some occult 
power, and yield themselves up within the jaws of a serpent lying hidden 
among the boughs of a tree-—obedient victims to the glances of their execu- 
tioner; the thread of this charm is brokeu by simply whisking a switch 
through the air; no doubt, from the fact, that the whistling of the air fright- 
ena the serpent, and thus paralyses its magnetic efflay 1A. What 1s the me- 
chanisia of this incredible fascination, which so perfectly recalls to one’s 
mind the fables of the Sirens? There is audoubtedly here a physical cause, 
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an emanation which. envelopes the bird in an atmosphere of esphysy 
ating gas, in the same way as the spider envelopes the fly in its gauze-like 
net. 
To explain the phenomenon in a more perfect manner: let us suppose 
that the serpent has the power of emitting, one on each side of his mouth, 
two streams of a poisonous snd stupifying gas, which proceed to unite above 
the head of the bird. If the bird attempt to fly the danger, it can only do so 
by descending ; for it is there only that it will find a free space: in propor- 
tion as it descends, the two jets will continue to unite, and to follow it; and 
it is thus to escape asphyxia the poor bird drops within the jaws of the ser- 

nt! it falls into Seylla in avoiding Charybdis. This power of fascination 

ing common to vi as well as adders, it is evident babe those latter have 


the faculty of regaining, in certain cases, the c ter which alone makes 
the difference of the two ies. The venom of the serpent es of 


the nature of all organic poisons; it does not lose its venomous qualities by 
drying ; and the prick from the tooth of a dead viper or rattlesnake, is as 
much feared by those who are in the habit of making preparations of these 
reptiles as that of the living animal. 


2 Terrestrial Salamander (Salamandra lutea). The Toad (Rana rubetta, 
Plin.)}—The Salamander is a lizard without scales, the skin of which, 
speckled with yellow, exhales a fluid, which some persons have regarded 
as poisonous. This fact needs confirmation; yet it does not seem to be 
entirely destitute of foundation. 

The toad, that degenerated species of frog which is found in ruins and 
in miry places, exudes from its whole body, and in the same manner as the 
salamander, a viscous fluid ; but this is not its true poison. Al! country peo- 
ple are well aware that when pursued, the toad ejaculates an acrid and cor- 
rosive liquid as if to obstruct its pursuers. The poisonous quality of this 
liquid has been often questioned by writers who have never observed its 
etiects, but there are so many evidences as to the truth of this assertion, that 
it would be presumptuous not to admit it as a demonstrated fact. Matthio- 
lus attributes to the poison of toads the sudden death of persons who have 
eaten of strawberries, mushrooms, or other legumes, which the toad has be- 
smeared with its venon. Ambrose Pare” cites, among other facts, acase of 
ptouing proved before the legal tribunals, and which had been produced 

y pieces of sage over which a toad must have passed. According to Christ. 
Franc. Paulini, a man, while throwing stones at a large toad, took hold of 
one which the reptile had polluted with its venom. iis hand swelled up 
from the violence of the pain; it became covered with phlyctene and ve- 
sicles filled with an ichorous sanies ; the inflammation extended up the arm, 
and gave him the most acute torture for fourteendays. At the end of three 
years, and on the exact anniversary of the day on which he pursued the 
toad, the disease returned with all its original symptoms, and the man was 
cured only after considerable difficulty. Leeuwenhoek speaks of an amateur 
angler, who, being in the habit of baiting his hook with toads and frogs, one 
day received the fluid ejaculated by one of these batracii upon the surface 
of hie eye, and in consequence was attacked with acute ophthalmia. He 
speaks also of adog which could not catch a toad without sherwarda falling 
into paroxysms of fury and madness. I myself bave often seen a fluid eja- 
culated by toads which I have pursued: the stream was thrown out to a 
distauce of 80 centimetres—it was ofa greenish colour and nauseous odour; 
but 1 had nothing at hand to experiment upon these animals. And eveu 
had we not so many evidences in support of its nature, analogy alone would 
point{out to us that this liquid, ejaculated as a means of defence, must be of 
a nature similar to that which the viper introduces for the same ob}: ct into 
the flesh of its aggressor. 

We must, then, admit that this venom has a great share in the production 
of those cases of poisoning which seem to depend on some doubtful cause, 
and whieh arise, after having eaten without precaution fruits or creeping 
vegetables, and even mushrooms, which, from die general cliaracters, woul 
be classed among the most inoffensive species. How many accidents, which 
could not be traced to any certain cause, might perhaps be referred to this 
kind of infection? How many people, who have waked up ill and stupified 
from the sleep that they have taken on the grass, have probably been in- 
debted for their illness to this species of accident ?—London Literory Ga- 
zetle. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO EU. 


That portion of the English public who read the Court Jonrnal, will not 
have been taken by surprise—as all the rest of the world appear to have 
been—by Her Majesty's visit tothe King of the French at his Chateau of 
£u in Normandy ; as that event was confidently, (and quite exclusively, ) 
announced in our impression of August the 20th. 

On getting under weigh at Flushing, on Sunday (the 7th instant) about 7 
o'clock in the evening, the Royal yacht immediately bore up for Treport. 

Theintended visit of her majesty was generally ase (theugh scarcely 
credited) in the little town of Eu, and all was bustle end activity, no less on 
the = of the inhabitants generally than of the official authorities, the mil- 
itary, &e. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the 8th, his Majesty Louis Philippe 
started from the palace in one of the state char-a-banes, and at about a quar- 
ter past eight arrived at the pier of Treport. A select band of Douaniers 
armed and in uniform a piquet of Chasseurs a Cheval, and the greater por- 
tion of the 12th Regiment of the line, had been drawn up on the beach long 
previously. 

At half past eight, twelve Royal chars-a-banc arrived at Treport. In the 
first were the King and Queen, the Duchess of Orleans, the Prince and 
Princess of Salerno, the Prince de Joinville, Prince Augustus and the Prin- 
cess Clementine of Saxe Coburg, and the Duchessof Aumale. The Royal 
yacht oa afterwards dropped anchor at about the distance of half 
a mile from the shore, but the tide being so low that the boat which former- 
ly carried her Majesty from the steamer to the pier could not be used on this 
occasion, other means had to be employed, and for want of better, Queen 
Victoria, her illustrious Consort, and his Majesty of France, were obliged to 
come asliore ina common bathing-machine, which was made to look more 
hideous, because more conspicuous, by having a large tricolour flag stuck 
upon the top of it. Louis Philippe was accompanied on board the Queen’s 
yacht by the Prince de Joinville, Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg, and M. 
Gnizot. On theirlanding, Louis Philippe led Queen Victoria up to where 
the Queen of the French and the rest of the ladies of the Royal family were 
waiting to receive them, and the most cordial and evidently heartfelt saluta- 
tions were exchanged The Queen of the French kissed Queen Victoria 
several times on both cheeks, and embraced her warmly. Her majesty 
then presented the Sicilian Princesses to her Majesty, after which the whole 
party entered chars-a-banc and took their departure for the chateau. 

Her Majesty wore a violet dress, a black mantilla, and a yellow “drawn” 
bonnet, which became her exceedingly ; Prince Albert, too, looked in high 
health and spirits. Five chars.a-banc, with six horses each, and one large 

iligence, followed the carriage in which her Majesty was placed. These 
ra contained Lord Aberdeen and Liverpool; M. Guizot, M. Dumont, 
M. Salvandy, Count Mantalivet, Baron Pain, &c. The road te Treport con- 
tinued filled with company allday and the immense fowrgons and large 
diligences of his Majesty the King of the French were put in requisition, to 
convey the baggage of our Queen and her suite to the Chateau. At eleven 
Saletk, her Majesty and party partook of a dejeuver a la fourchette. 

Queen Victoria was introduced by the King into the Victoria Gallery, 
which was fitted up by his Majesty in commemoration of the Queen’s for- 
mer visit. This gallery is chietly consecrated to a series of pictorial repre- 
sentations of the last visit of the Queen to the Chataa d’Eu ; the subject be- 
ing varied by afew pictures of scenes fromthe reciprocal sojourn of Louis 
Philippe at Windsor. These paintings are executed on the panellings of 
the wall. Most of them are as yet mere sketches, the outlines of the 

groops being only marked out: a few, however, are in a more finished 
state ; particularly the full length portraits, placed at either end of the gal- 
wn the Queen and Louis Philippe, Prince Albert and the Queen of 

e French. 


At two o'clock, the Royal party proceeded to take a drive in the forest. 

In the evening, there was a splendid banquet, at which were all the dis- 
tinguished visitors at the Chateau, the civil and military authorities of the 
place ; and afterwards dramatic performances by the company of the Op- 
era Comique, in the grand Hall of the Chateau, whieh had been fitted up as a 
theatre for that purpose. The performances were ‘Le Nouveau Seigneur 
du Village, and Gretry’s ‘Richard Ceeur de Lion.’ The Opera Comique 
were sent for I the King from Paris expressly for this one performance.— 
During the performances, some artists were sketching the scene which was 
taking place in the salle, doubtless for after use in the Victoria Gallery of 
the Chateau. Her Majesty and Prince Albert retired to their apartments 
early. 

On Tuesday morn. (Sep. 9,) the Koyal party were astir betimes, and about 
noon they took a drive. The cortege, which assembled in the court-yard 
of the Chateau, consisted chiefly of chars-a-banc, showy and fantastically 
decorated vehicles, composed of seats ranged one behind the other, at right 
angles to the horse, with acanopy of root above, and silk curtains on either 
side and behind. rae 

Her N-ajesty and Louis Philippe occupied the first compartment of the 
principal char-a-banc, the Queen sitting on the King’s right hand. Behind 
were seated Prince Albert and the Queen of the French—a meek and mlld 
looking lady. The Princessof Salerno, the mother of the Duchess of Or- 











leans, occupied the third seat inthe royal char-a-banc. Then the diploma- 
tic char-a-banc, containing M. Guizot, Lord Aberdeen, Salvandy, Dumont, 
&«. The remaining vehicles being filled by the numerous members of the 
respective suites, the Prince de Joinville mounted his horse, the trumpets 
sounded, the people shouted their various Vivas, and the reyal cortege defi- 
led slowly out of the quadrangle for their drive, 

After me | absent for an hour and a half, threading their way for a few 
miles through the smiling fertility of La Belle Normardie, they returned 
to the Chateau, amidst increased cheering from ten times as many people 
as had seen them go out. The Queen and Prince Albert afterwards walked 
together for some time in the gardens of the Chatean. 

t was gratifying to observe the fine health and still finer spirits which 


marked the a rance and manner of the King of the French on all occa- 
sions above referred to, and, indeed, during the whole brief visit to him of 


the Queen of England. It seemed to lend him new youth and energy, and 
happily put an end to the sinister reports which had recently prevailed re- 
specting his failing health. 

At half-past four, the party at the Chateau sat down to dinner; and shortly 
before six o’clock, the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by their 
Majesties of France, left the Chateau d’Eu for Tréport. A body of troops 
were stationed in the quadrangle of the Palace, and a considerable crowd 
had gathered within its precincts. The vehicles used were the same as 
those for the forenoon ride. As the cortege passed out, the band played the 
English National Anthem, and the crowd shouted ‘ Vive le Roi des Francais 
et la Reine d’ Angleterre.’ ‘The distance from Eu to Tréport is about a mile 
and a half, the road to it leads through a pleasant corn country, the hills rising 
gently on either side, and the sea forming the distant background The little 
town of Tréport, lying in a nook where the line of cliffs is broken by the 
valley running landwards, was densely crowded, the whole fisher population 
nore turned out to witness the embarkation. The Royal yacht lay at some 
little distance from the other steamers ; the Fairy, the Black Eagle, and the 
Porcupine were stationed near each other. A little squadron of French 
steamers—the Caiman, the Courier, and the Platon—lay clustered together, 
— a few French brigs and cutters were scattered on the outskirts of the 

eet. 


At six o'clock, the Royal party arrived at the landing-place, the bells of 
the church ringing merrily, and a battery of cannon sounding in the dis- 
tance A company of dragoons headed the cortege. The embarkation was 
the work of a moment—the barge lay ready, Louis Philippe handed the 
Queen on board, and the next moment the party was gliding rapidly sea- 
ward. Queen Victoria was the only lady on board ted Ware close to her 
sat the King of the French, Prince de Joinville, and Prince Albert; Lord 
Aberdeen, M Guizot, and Lord Liverpool completed the party. The other 
members of the suite went in other boats. As the royal barge shot past, 
there was a tremendous rush along the jetty, the steamers in the offing man- 
ned their yards, and the seaward batteries fired. At ha!f-after six o'clock, 
the Royal party were safely on board the Victoria and Albert, and under 
weigh for England. The voyage across the channel was prosperously per- 
formed, the weather being delightfwt. 


THE ARRIVAL AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Intelligence arrived soon after eight o'clock on Wednesday morning, at 
Osborne House, that her Majesty and Prince Albert would arrive at twelve 
o’clock. The Royal yacht was telegraphed by a government steam-packet 
in the channel, which steered immediately for Meade’s Hole, and was soon 
dressed in colours of all nations, and punctually at twelve o’clock the Royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert was moored opposite Osborne House. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, and the Royal suite, disembarked and 
landed from the Royal barge, and proceeded to Osborne House in pony car- 
riages. Colonel Arbuthnot, Equerry in Waiting, attended the Queen on 
horseback. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness arrived at Osborne House 
at twenty minutes before one o’clock, attended by the Viscountess Canning, 
Mr G. E. Anson, Sir James Clark, and Colonel Wylde. 

The Dowager Lady Lyttleton, in company with the Royal children, and 
the Master of the House old, received her Majesty and the Prince. The 
greeting between the Royal parents and their infant offspring, after a sepa- 
ration of an entire month, was a delightful sight. 

The Countess of Gainsborough, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Earl of 
Liverpool, after attending the Queen to the Royal barge, took leave of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, and proceeded in the Fairy yacht to Southampton. 
on their way to town. 

The following is a list of the Pictures in the Victoria Gallery at Eu:— 

At the North End. 
Yo. 3. Portraits of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
- Exhibition of the tapestry of France to the Queen of Great Britain. 
. A relay of French post horses. 
- The interior of the church. 
. The monument of the Guises. 


A 


NO 


On the East Side. 

8. Arrival of the Queen of England ; by Isaby. 

9. Embarkation of her Britannic Majesty: by Allaux. 

10. Portrait of the King of the French, inviting the attention of the Queen 
of England to the Gallery of the Guises. 

11. Representation of the Court of the Chateau filled with troops. 

12. The landing at Treport; by Eugene Lamif. 

13. Return to the Chateau of la Pret. ‘ 

14. A Breakfast under the tent of the Duke of Orleans. 

15. Return to the Chateau by the Park. 

16. Family Reunion ; by Eugene Lamy. 

17. The Queen’s arrival at Eu. 

18. The King of the French conducting the Queenof England to the Cha- 
eau of Eu in his char-a-banc. 

19. The King of the French going to meet her Britannic Majesty in the 
Royal canot. 

20. The yacht of the Queen of England appearing in view. 


On the South Side. 
21. Portrait of the Queen of the French. 
22. Portrait of his Majesty Louis Philippe. 
23. The Promenade au Mont Heron et au Treport. 
24, Breakfast at the Fountain of St. Catharine. 


The West Side. 
25. Concert in the gallery of the Guises; by £. Lamif, 
26. Review of the 1st Regiment of Carbineers. 
27. The King of the French taking the Queen of England to the Royal 
yacht in his barge. ; 
28 to 33 are six pictures illustrative of the King of the French’s visit to 
Windsor. 


It is worth remarking, that since her Majesty’s visit to Eu last year, the 
King of the French has, at an immense expense, carried into effect every sug- 
gestion made by the Queen as to the improvements of which the chateau and 
grounds were then susceptible. The park has been enlarged, new iron: 
gates have been erected, the approaches to the chateau have been widened. 
the woods have been thinned, and the town itself has been greatly improved. 
Above all, a new picture gallery has been fitted upin the chateau, and call- 
ed the Victoria gallery. The King is said to have expended 600,000 francs 
on Eu since the Queen’s last visit. 


—»@——-— 
REVIEW OF THE LATE OPERA SEASON. 
(From a London Paper.) 


THE BALLET. 

In our critical retrospect, we have kept the Ballet apart, with the excep- 
tion of a passing allusion; for choregraphy is an art standing by itself. The 
Opera has the right of primogeniture, and that of inheritance, in the precincts 
of her Majesty’s Theatre. There Euterpe is, de jure, at home, the legiti- 
mate mistress of the revels, only admitting her younger sister from kind- 
ness, and toamuse her guests. The inferiority of choregraphy to the lyrical 
drama is immense. In vain are we told that the greatest of Grecian philoso- 
phers were ‘fanatici’ of pirouettes—that Rome was divided into two camps, 
to support rival factions of dancing dilettante—that battles were fought, and 
men burnt themselves alive, to show that their favourite dancer was. the 
best. All this only proves that, inorder to promote art in its infancy, it is 
decreed that the imagination shall run wild to stimulate its advance ; just as 
it is necessary that, in its maturity, judgment should be paramount, to re- 
press its excesses and perfect its form. Art must be estimated in propor- 
tion to its intellectuality ; 
more or less iuhereut and intrinsic power of producing illusion; and on il- 
lusion, in this nether world, as we all know, most enjoyments depend, 
whilst the scenic recreations rest upon it almost entirely. The lyrical drama 
requires few accessories; powerful in its own music and expression, re- 
hearsed upon a piano its pieces delight us; and if the singers are but cor- 
rect and true in their interpretation, we can enjoy the performance on the 
stage, without the aid of the first-rate talents that electi ify audiences of great 
capitals. 

Choregraphy, as we proceed in civilization, requires more accessories, and 
a greater combination of the resources of different arts. | Although so natua- 





Traite des Venins, lib.xxi.chap.21° 


ral, as expressing the exuberance of animal spirits amidst youth in private 









in proportion to that intellectuality, it possesses | 
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life, secondary dancing on the stage is detestable to all men of sense and 
taste ; and if you see the seconde donne of choregraphy applauded, you will 
find on examination, that it is by vulgar or unrefined spectators, or by the 
roues of fashion. These two classes of auditors are those who kept the art 
of choregraphy in that state of degradation, from which the three Graces of 
the Viennese school—Heberle, Elesler, and, above all, Taglioni—extricated 
it. 

To persons of competent education and experience as regards operatic 
recreations, there exists no solo dancing but with such talents as are pos- 
sessed by the heroines of the pas de quatre, and ballerine of their calibre of 
talent. “There are theatres in Europe which maintain themselves in tempo- 
rary success by another order of dancers. They seek to attract by the ‘ Graiw 
soluti zonis,’ following a ‘ Venus vaga,’ instead of the ‘ gratiw decentes.’— 
But with such performances art has nothing to do, and_ honest criticism re- 
coils from that which begins in vicious thought, and finishes in the degrada- 
tion of art and artists. That the engouements of classic antiquity must not 
influence our opinions—that, indeed, as Lord Bacon says somewhere, we 
are the ancients, and they were, in this respect, but boys in taste and expe- 
rience—is readily proved. The dancers who raised such violent factions, 
and caused so much turmoil and bloodshed in Rome, were men—such as 
Bathyllus, whom the satirical poet has immortalized .— 


‘ Chiromenon ledam molle saltante Bathyllo ;’ 


Pylades, "whom Augustus exiled, and then recalled to received the title 
of Decurion and rk ase of a Senator; Paris, whom the Roman matrons 
adored, and particularly the wife of that truculent killer of flies, Domitian, 
his successor on the same stage, who had not, like his predecessor, to pay 
the penalty on the scaffold for his bonnes fortunes, although F austina, 
Autonine’s ‘worsee half,’ lui faisait turieusemeut les yeux doux, all 
these choregraphic idols were men! Now, if thereis one point of chore- 
graphy upon which all parties agree, it is that the least interesting of all 
theatrical performers is a male dancer. They are in general most offensive, 
and, as a witty nobleman observed long since, the greatest improvement 
that could be made in ballets would be the substitution of contraléi in male 
parts. 

During the last season of the opera. in the ballet department we possessed 
such a galaxy of stars as will never meet again in the same firmament. With 
such marvellous and varied taleut—with the wonders of the pas de quatre 
in view, and the consequent neeessity of keeping the rivals in good humour, 
and preventing the eraption of those volcanoes of jealousy which the fairest 
of ballerine carry in their breasts—it would, we suppose, have been im- 
possible to have brought out any number of new ballets. 

In ‘Kaya,’ a charming divertissement of Lucile Grahn’s composition, with 
her native Norwegian airs coming fresh to us, as we satin the close-packed 
theatre, like mountain breezes to the traveller in a sultry valley, the same 
was still more observable. The pas des cing sens, so admirably poetical, 
was the only failure in this charming divertissement. Persons highly vers- 
ed in such subjects think they are privileged not to applaud, and the crowd 
only minister their plaudits to what is at once glaringly ‘ palpable to feeling 
as to sight’ 

As regards other choregraphic and insolated novelties of the season, they 
require little comment. ‘ Rosida,’ although compesed by Cerito, who has 
succeeded when single, and by her husband, who isa man of sense and 
taste, and an admirable musician, it was but a total failure ; it was saved by 
the legs of the graceful pair. But this sort of ‘leg bail’ was of as question- 
able a result at the Opera as it is in the Court ot Queen’s Bench. 

Such divertissements as the ‘ Bacchante,’ for instance, although little pro- 
mising in title, merited the highest praise, as showing, on the part of the 
management, a thorough knowledge of the peculiar forte of the danseuses 
for whom individually they were got up ; for the success of a manager, like 
that of a general, depends upon an intimate knowledge as well of the leaders 
he commands, as of the materials of warfare he disposes of; and on his em- 
ploying them apropos, and in feats suited to their temperament and genius, 
depends the success of the battle. 

A still more striking instance ofa seemingly unpropitious plot was ‘Endy 
mion,’—Taglione— ‘ matura virgo!’—performing the partof the youthful 
Empress of the Moon, smitten with terrestrial beauty; and Perrot, tlhe most 
splendidly ugly of all dancing mortals, enacting the classic hero, whose 
eruie the most celebrated poets with their pens, and no less renowned 
painters witb their brushes, have immortalized, was certainly un peu fort, 
All the wags came to laugh ; still all the spectators finished by applaudiitg. 

There were elements brought forward this season which suggested other 
useful reflections, and these must be the principal object of a retrospect 
which otherwise we should avoid; for, as Tasso has most beautifully said, 
and as all mortals have more or less deeply thought— 

‘ Nessun maggior’ dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 

The Spanish dancers, Don Felix, the most positive of realists in dancing, 
and the lovely Neua—the pocket Venus of Spain, on whom Lord F. Egerton 
has writien such exquisite verses—La Nena, the greatest marvel of the city 
proverbially the most marvellous, showed us how offensive is primitive 
choregraphy, and that characteristic dances are no longer bearable in their 
native shape, when our great ballerine have taken the ore from the mine, 
and. extracted the pure gold. 

The little Viennese fairies, from their number, and the contention of all 
the impresarii of Europe to procure them, must have taxed very severely 
the exchequer of her Majesty’s Theatre. But if the ballet masters and corps 
de ballet kept their eyes open when they performed, immense advantage 
must arise from what, in the accumulation of talent, appeared a most lavish 
surplusage of expenditure. The ‘trente-six danseuses Viennoises’ were 
the living exposition of a whole and most important branch of choregraphy 
—that which cunsistsin appropriate movement in the maneuvres d’ensemble, 
characteristic costume, descriptive music, variety of pictorial grouping, Xc. 
—that is to say, all the combinations of effect in which the corps de ballets 
are most gloriously deficient. The intelligence which these children dis- 
played in these respects conferred a pleasure far above all solo dancing, un- 
til constant repetition, and too eager examination, detected the ruling me- 
chanism of their movements. ; 

As regards dancing, the whole remainder of the Opera season merged in- 
to one memorable feat, that made our opera frequenters frantic with delight 
—and which is still the astonishment of all the votaries of Terpsichore 
throughout Europe. The impresarii throughout the continent, for this 
stroke of diplomacy—by which were combined in glorious harmony, the 
most hostile and constantly beligerent parties—set Mr. Lumley above Cars 
dinal Richelieu in politics. And sooth to say, Richelieu, who was an en- 
thusiastic impresario, could never have his own way, although he sent Core 
ueille into banishment, and poets and performers to the Bastile. ; 

On the pas de quatre we shall not utter another word ; in every journal 
in this country, in every language abroad, it has exhausted the euphuism ot 
the most imaginative writers. Thanks to their savoir faire, it has been as 

lorious in its sphere, and now as tedious in literary reminiscence, as the 

attle of Waterloo. The gods preserve us from fighting it over again on 
paper. : 

As to the four heroines of the pas, we have the consolation to know that 
three of them are left to star some future night, and another morning star 
may rise instead of that peerless one, whose sapenerinee is final. Tagli- 
oni has retired from our stage with the utmost effulgence. Good taste and 
good sense, will, we hope, prevent her re-appearance; for, in spite of the 
wonders she effected, there were too palpable marks of the effects of time 
to fit her forthe impersonation of a youthful heroine. As one who has 
raised her art to the highest pitch of intellectuality and poetry of which itis 
capable, we are desirous to see her retire from the stage, to enjoy the 
world’s respect, whilst the sun of her reputation can still set with glory. 

Asto the other three fair rivals, Grahn is an immense acquisition, and 
highly creditable to our Anglo-Italian stage, since it is here—this very year 
—that she was restored to an eminence she so richly deserves; for hers 1s 
the most aerial style of dancing, the most poetical and intellectual depart- 
ment of her art. “Should she acquire, as is most probable, a great rondeur 
of movements and physical contour, to her unquestionably will belong ~ 
mantle of Taglioni. Thus is a danseuse secured to our operatic stage, W2° 
will ensure success to its ballet. ' 

Carlotta Grisi we shall no less unquestionably behold again, and with her, 
time has acted most paternally. She possesses in ballet that same youth- 
fulness of manner a appearance which Castellan does in opera. W hiist 
others delineate goddesses and fairies, she identifies herself with human 
portraitures, so as to interest most deeply the feelings, as well as please the 
eyes of the spectator—witness her Gize lle and ’ Esmeralda. ; 

” By an immense proportion of society, Cerito is considered the first dan er 
of Europe. To us the mechanism—the muscular power—by whic hs We at 
complishes her most wonderful feats, is too visible to confer apou her the 
supremacy. But, unquestionably, whilst her more palpable feats will act 
more directly upon the crowd, her improvement in pantomime and « lassic 
attitude is most notable, and must maintain her, in spite of the idealists, . 
one of the highest pedestals in the temple of Choregraphy, even i! she h : 
not the Pope and the whole conclave of Cardinals to canonize her whilst liv ; 
ing, and the beaux of Bologna, with the Bolognese Lord Mayor at ye 
head, to wear breast-pins made of the porcelain of the ewer in which she 
last laved her hands, in the city which Rossini has made the capita! of lyr, 
ical Europe! 
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AGRIGVLTURR, 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 


THE TEMPLEMOYLE AGRICULTURAL SEMI- 
NARY. { 

By a late arrival we had the pleasure to receive a Londonderry—Irish— 
newspaper, on the envelope of which we recognised the well known auto- 
graph of an esteemed lady-friend :— 

“Ah! it is not to say, what will bring to mind 
The joys that are fled, and the friends left behind, 
A song, a newspaper, or time of the year, 
Strikes the key of remembrance and moans on the ear.” 

Turning over this paper to see what we could find, that might be suppos- 
ed to have particular interest in our eyes, behold there we came across a 
long, and most interesting account, of a public examination of the scholars at 
the above named agricultural school. 

Let the reader imagine himself to have been labouring, almost with 
mono-maniacal devotion, to a particular object, which he supposed, if it could 
be consummated, would be in the highest degree contributory to the welfare 
of society; and he may judge how far we have been gratified in seeing 
here, though it be in a foreign land, the realization of our own long cher- 
ished schemes for placing American Agriculture on the footing of an intel- 
Jectual and enlightened profession. The early volumes of our old American 
Farmer, then standing alone, the solitary organ of the landed interest, 
abound in suggestions and appeals for the establishment of Agricultural 
schools. More than twenty-five years ago, it was there urged—as to our 
common schools—as follows :— 


In these little scenes of puerile instruction, teachers should be prefer- 
red, who have a talent and knowledge in farming, fruitery and gardening.— 
They should have a suitable ‘teacher's globe,’as a part of their support, and 
for the exercise of the indastry, talents, care and management of the child- 
ren. The teacher should oan to instruct them in the practice, course, and 
reasons of culture. He should have a manual of the farmer’s profession, 
out of which portions should be read as exercises. It would be worthy of 
the wisdom of. the state legislatures to offer a premium, in money, to such 
persons as should compose and compile the best hand book for that purpose, 
which should be priated in a plain, cheap volume for those schools, and fam- 
jJies of planters and farmers, male, and female. Women are often distin- 
guished: in gardening and fruit, and are respectable in the economy and man- 

ment of a farm. Cuts or plates, exhibiting ‘the mechanic — Pagreegl the 
lever, the wedge, the inclined plane, the screw, the pulley, with their uses, 
advantages, and reasons, or principles, would be highly amusing and deeply 
instructive.* Competition, in little sections of the teacher’s ground, as to 
kinds, qualities, and quantity, would have an excellent effect. Every pa 
rent or guardian would cheerfully supply his child or ward, with seed for 
his little section of the teacher’s ground. Approved tools should be a sub- 
ject of particular consideration. Whenever ground could not be obtained, 
or cultivated, sacha book as has been mentioned, would be highly favoura- 
ble in its effects upon young minds, and mast so in the cases of the children 
of the ignorant, the unskilfal, the poor and the unwise. 

The neighbouring heads of families should send to the teacher, a constant 
supply of articles on agriculture from newspapers and pamphlets, speci- 
mens of fine wool, or curious seeds, fruits, plants, engravings, tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, ores of lead, iron, copper, tin, &c., clays, ochres, new im- 

rovements, processes, inventions, &., &., as they might fall into their 

ands fromtime to time. After securing one for himself, every planter and 
farmer should send one to the teacher. These two effects would acquire a 
variety of useful knowledge ‘pertinent to culture,’ never to be forgotten, 
and the pupils would carry it home to their fathers and relations, and thus 
diffuse knowledge, and increase its activity, at least among the unedu- 
cated. 

In the next class of schools above common or primary, and below the 
colleges, which we callin America, Academies; the same means may be used to 
excite to agricultural instruction, reading, observation and reflection. It 
may be done in a more accurate, systemutic and extensive manner. Diction- 
aries of agriculture ; concise systems, Dictionaries of the branches of art and 
science connected with culture, may be easily and cheaply introduced. The 
superior professors would be warned on the subjects, by ‘ the opening’ of it 
proposed in the common or primaryschools, and assisted by conferences and 
correspondence, with the most powerful men among the practical farmers 
and planters of their vicinity and acquaintance. The best American and 
foreign writers may be consulted, ana the branch of ‘landed culture’ in our 
academical ‘economics’ may be rendered delightful, or tal, beneficial 
and accurately technical and scientific. Annual, quarterly, monthly or 
weekly discourses of teachers and exercises of pupils, ere mixed, might 
be practised. A regular compendium for the exercises of the pupils is as 
easy and proper in this branch of economics, as in those relative to money 
in coins, money of account, commerce, government, &c. They are all em- 
braced in the enlarged system of moral or habitual or customary or practical 
science of the economy and business of human life ; which is strictly ‘ moral 
philosophy’ or ‘moral science.’t It must not be apprehended, that these 
ideas are too formally learned and scientific for the business of farming, for 
it is a truth, that it is the real, simple and valuable character of the present 
times, that the commonest things are no longer done by guess, by mere prac- 
tice, fashion, custom or imitation. It is known, that there are philosophical 
principles and technical processes for boiling spinach, making butter, cheese, 
soup andJbread, constructing a spinning wheel, or loom, making maplesugar, 
fermenting home brewed ale, cider and wine, distilling spirits, as real, true 
and sure as the principles on which the Almighty Maker of all things has 
created and ordained the motions of the spheres that roli throughout the 
universe. ‘General Philosophy,’ in its correct sense, is the whole system 
of principles on which God has made, preserved, and applied every thing 
from the atomic dust of the balance to the stupendous luminary of the uni- 
versal frame. ‘Our philosophy’ is all we know of this immense mass of 
divine wisdom; and it may be safely affirmed, that ‘the profession of a plaut- 
er or farmer’ rightly understood, involves more of its ‘temporal materials,’ 
than any other single pursuit in life, not even excepting that of the learned 
Doctor in the healing art. 

Each seized one of the double blocks by the hooked metal handle, and stood 
at a distance from the other, of about three or four feet. The little boy be- 

an to draw the cord, and forcing the Indians to approach by the power of 

e pulleys, the Indians with a little passion on their faces, set foot to foot 
aguinst each other, aud endeavoured to keep apart. The child, who was 
iastructed, pulled upon the string, and laughed archly. The Indians strug- 
gled, with violence and rage, usiug all the force of their arms, legs, and 
weight to keep apart, but to their great mortification, were brought togeth- 
er, with the scotched blacks of those powerful little pulleys. No pupil in 
the college library, no savage of a dozen there ever forgot that practical les- 
son upon the ‘ power ofthe pulley.’ 








The whole system was laid down and elaborately explained, rising up 
through the different degrees of instruction in higher schools :—but we have 
no further room for extracts. Now mark ! after a lapse of quarter of a cen- 
tury, what has lately been done in [reland! On this occasion the ceremo- 
nies closed with an address from Prorgssor Jounstoy, which we should 
be glad to give, but must reserve it for the Farmers’ Library, where we 
have more space. Qne declaration of his, however, is more worthy of pub- 
lic attention, than all the slang-whanging of all the demagogues in or out of 
Congress. It deserves to be printed in letters of gold, aud to be hung up in 
every hall of legislation in this Union and in this world, and it should be the 
business of every chaplain employed in such places, to finish his service by 
reading aloud the declaration of Professor Johnston—* In ScoTt.anp, Pa- 
RENTS DO OFTEN DEPRIVE THEMSELVES NOT ONLY OF FOOD, BUT EVEN OF 
CLOTHING, FOR THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN!!” But to 
the account in the Londonderry Sentinel of the 13th of Sept. 1845. 
TEMPLEMOYLE AGRICULTURAL SEMINARY—EXAMINATION OF 

THE PUPILS. 

The annual examination of the pupils of this admirable institution clo 

sed on Thursday last. The day was remarkably fine, a bright autumnal 
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a: [wo indian warriors were shown a beautiful pair of compound brass 
pulleys, in the college of Philadelphia. Each block nad perhaps a dozen 
sheaves, and was about as large in circumference as a common tumbler, and 
Capable of receiving only a good silk bobbin of the thickness of the tenth of 
an inch. The two stout red children of nature were toid by the inter pre- 
ter, thata little boy then before them, would force them, ‘by those rulleys 
to come together.’ ? ;' X 

* Moral science does not mean mere ‘ ethical or virtuor ience ;’ t 
science of the whole system, or economy of civilized tite ‘ton ‘the darash 
perations of families and men of business in every | 


' ) ine, to those of corpora- 
Hons, states, governments, and nations. ' 












sun shedding his radiance on the fields that were thickly laden with the 
precious fraits of harvest, aud this, as well as the deserved celebrity of the 
seminary, caused the number of visitors to be exceedingly large—much 
larger in fact than on any former occasion. 

Among the landed proprietors and gentry present we observed Sir R A. 
Ferguson, Bart., M. P., the Farm; the Bishop of Derry, Boomhall ; 
Sir Robert Bateson, Bart., Castrues; Sir Edmund M’Naghtan, Bart., Roe 
Park ; the Hon. Chas. 8. Clements, Assistant Poor Law Commissioner ; Ed- 
ward MacDounell, Esq., Glenarm Castle, county Antrim ; Johu Cromie, Esq. 
Cromore ; Colonel Blacker, county Armagh; Henry Richardson, Esq , 
Semerset ; John Barre Beresford, Esq., Learmount; Major Scott, Willsbo- 
rough ; Wm. Hamilton Ash, Esq, Ashbrook ; Professor Johnston, Dur- 
ham College ; David Milne, Esq. Advocate, Edinburgh ; Forster, Esq., “the 
Times’ Commissioner” ; Burnett, Esq., Gadgirth, Ayrshire: Roger Duke, 
Esq., New Park, county Sligo; Robert M’Clintock, Esq., Dunmore ; Rev. 
H. Patton, Prescot, Upper Canada; Hugh Lyle, Esq., Kuockinterne ; Nor- 
ton, Esq. Connecticut, fr 8. ; Captain Knox, Prehen; Oliver Bond, Esq., 
Pennyburn ; Rev. James Spencer Knox, Vicar-General, Maghera ; Col. 
Keightley, Brae-Head ; Robt. Montgomery, Esq , Beuvardin: Thomas G. 
Batt, Esq., Belfast; Ferguson Knox, Esq., Urney Park ; Rev. Thomas Ol- 
phert, Newtownlimavady ; Rev. Robert urgh, Londonderry ; James Smith 
Ksq., the Cross ; Acheson Lyle, , the Chief Remembrancer, Oaks ; Rev. 
Redmond M’Cansland, Desertogbill ; Rev. Vincent Smyth ; Isaac Colhoun, 
Esq., Londovderry ; Rev. Wm. M’Clure, Londonderry ; Pitt Skipton, Esq., 
Secretary tothe Templemoyle Seminary ; Heury Darcus, Esq. of London- 
derry ; Carey M'Cleflon Esq , Larchmont; Thomas Ayre, Esq., Trafford 
Park, Lancashire ; John Smyth, Esq, Ardmore ; Dr. Skipton, Londonderr 
— Dr. Heury Skipton, Londonderry ; Rev — Lauglin, Foyle College; And. 
Ferguson, Esq., Burt: Arthur Sampson, Esq., Walworth : Lieutenant 
Warre, R. N.; — Major, Esq. ; F. H. Hemming, Esq. ; — Brooke, Esq. ;— 
Lieutenant Dill, R. E.; Lieutenant Leech, R. E.; Rev. H. Simpson, Saint- 
field : Rev. Mr. Dickey ; Dr. Forsythe, Londonderry ; — Bowen, Esq., Bo- 
gay-House ; — Macrory, Esq., Nn Limavady ; James Anderson, Esq., Cas- 
tlederg ; John Gwynne, Esq., Bush Mills; Leslie Alexander, Esq., Foyle 
Park ; Samuel M’Clintock, Esq., Granshaw ; John Ferguson, Esq., Castle 
forward, &c., &c. A great number of ladies were also present. 

A very gratifying feature in the events of the day was the exceedingly 
large attendance of farmers, many of them belonging to the countries of 
Tyrone, Donegal, and Antrim, while the vast number residing in our own 
county, and particularly in the district in which the institution is situated, 
who were present and took a lively interest in the proceedings, showed that 
the desire for agricultural knowledge is becoming widely diffused among 
the practical agriculturists of the country. 

There was a most extensive exhibition of seeds, grasses, and plants, in the 
offices of the institution, and the spacious farm-yard was covered with farm- 
ing implements, churns, models of drains, &c., of the most approved con- 
struction. A great variety of specimens of draining, agricultural and en- 
gineering implements from the iron worksof Mr Gwynne, Bushmills, were 
ikewise exhibited, and were much admired for their adaptation to the se- 
veral purposes for which they were designed. 

We subjoin a list of the grains, &c. 

GRAMINEA. 

Bromus Secalinus, Bromus Robustinia, Bromus Pratensc, Bromus Enor- 
mus—The genus Bromus is in a great measure distinguished for the coarse 
appearance aud innutritious nature of almost all the species which it contains, 
aud several of which are most troublesome weeds to the agriculturist.— 
Lolium Perenne Pacey—This variety produces a large quantity of foliage 
both at the roots and on the stalks. Lolium Perenne Stickney grows strong- 
ly in both the beginning and end of the season. Lolium Perenne Russel 
resembles the above in habit of growth. Lolium [talicum is preferred by 
cattle to almost any of the other varieties. Lolium Biermus; Poa Alpina, 
Nemoralis Alticanea, Brevifolia, Depanperita. Subcacrulia, Trevealis, Pra- 
tensis, Augustifolia, Spec Nova, Nevoata, Aquatica, Compressa—The varie- 
ties of this genus almost all arrive at maturity at an early part of the season, 
and are generally uscful as pasture, hay, oa lawn grasses. Agrostis Vul- 
garis is considered as a troublesome weed in dry light soils, and should be 
got rid of as soon as possible. Phleum Cuspidatum, Stoloniferum, Nodosum, 
Melanolii, Melaniferm. Bahmirii, Pratensis—This genus possesses the pro- 
perty of yielding nearly twice the quantity of nutritious matter when cut 
green, and is, it kept low, well liked by cattie. Festuca Gigantica, Loliacea, 
Elatior, Heterophilla, Rubra, Lanium, Hordeformus, Loscia, Tenuifolia, 
Ovina, Duriuscula, Uric—The varieties of this class are almost always found 
in the best i lands of the country, and are each possessed of some pro- 
perty useful to the agriculturist. Briza Media, Maxima—These varieties 
possess the remarkable peculiarities of thriving best in inferior soils, and 
from a given weight, of producing more nutritious matter than any other 
grass, indigenous to such soils. Alupecuries Alpina, Pratensis, good pasture 
grasses. Ductylis Glomerata Variegata, Patins, Glacescens, Glomerata, is a 
valuable grass on account of the large bulk of produce which it yields, and 
the rapidity with which its leaves grow after being cut. Triticum Caninum: 
Aira Cupetosa ; Onobrychis Dativa is considered as an important plant upon 
limestone soils. Arrhenatherun Avinuceum, a coarse grass. Hudson's Bay 
Grass; Holcus Lanatus ; Cynosurus Crestatus—This grass has a wide range 
of soils, bat not generally liked by cattle. Anthosanthum Oderatum is not 
particularly relished by cattle. Avena Flavescens ; Polerium Sanguisorba ; 
Trefoliam Repens, Pratense, Hybridum, all useful in pasture lands. Lotus 
Minor grows well on high light, dry inferior saits. Medicago Sativa is an 
early plant, but can only be grown on deep rich calcareous soils. Chicoram 
Intybus; Plantago Lanceolata. 

WHEATS, 


Golden Drop (white chaffed)—The well-known and prolific variety pos- 
sesses a peculiarity foreign to most other varieties of wheatse—that is to say, 
that of having four grains in the spikelet, the others having only three.— 
Ditto (red chaffed)—assembles the above, except in colour. Whittington’s, 
a fruittul bearer. Pomeranian resembles the former. White Flanders— 
This wheat is extensively cultivated in the North of France, and appears 
well suited to this country. Brown’s Chevalier, a good variety. Common 
White, too well known to require any comment. Chiddan, tillers very 
free'y in spring. Hunter’s White, the purest, and, perhaps, the best adapt- 
ed to cultivation of any in this country. Short eared Flanders, too delicate 
for this climate. Cape, a very superior sample. Baxter's appears prolific, 
though dwarfish. Dantzic, a beautiful variety, but too late in ripening. — 
Bearded Caucasian, ill adapted to this climate. Brodies, healthy variety. — 
White Hungarian, not prolific, but seems to suit this climate. Eclipse, an 
excellent specimen. Beardless Odessa, too sensible of cold te merit culti- 
vation. Bearded Odessa resembles the former in habits. Whiie Essex, 
prolific variety Oxford Prize, one of our best wheats, Mingoswells, ditto, 
ditto. Harrisons, too delicate. Heckland’s Prolific, grows freely in loose 
warm soils, Uxbridge, ashy grower. Blood Red is well known in this 
country. Short Dwarf Cluster, better adapted to a climate less changeable 
than ours, Talavera, an excellent wheat and very productive. Tall White 
Cluster merits attention. White Starch, useless for the common parposes 
of cultivation, Lammas or Red English, prolific sample. Hopetown, good. 
Belgian Red, not liked by millers. One grained, is possessed of the advan- 
tages of admitting of cultivation, at altitudes far beyond the range of the coms 
mon variety. Bearded wheat, ill suited for cultivation in this country.— 
Bellevue Talavera, fine healthy specimen. Pearl, like all woolly-eared 
wheats, not well suited to this climate. Woolly{eared, resembles the tormer. 
Clovers red, prolific variety. Cretan, carly in flower, but late in ripening. 
Bearded tremenia, Lausanian, Red-chaffed Caucasian , Chili, and Chinese— 
these varieties like a warmer clime. Fenton, very good specimen. 

; BARLEY. 
r W hite Winter, adapted to light clayey soils. Six Rowed, prolific. Genuine 
Six Rowed, maylyet prove a valuable acquisition t» the Irish farmer. Square 
Winter, suits a micacious subsoil. Victoria, splendid specimen. Black, 
disliked on accouat of its colour. Italian, superiur sample. Chevalier, 
prolific variety. 
RYES. 
Great Spring, Russian Rye, productive 


recommended, 





Early Dwarf, Fife White, Lumpers, Dwarf American Kidney, Karly Cham 
pion, Scotch Pink Eve, Diekson's Early, Black Kidney, Magnificents, Kent- 











0: s. 

Three Grained, remarkable for having, as its name imports, three grains in 
each spikelet, the other varieties having only two. Late Angus, Early An. 
gus, Hopetoun, Sandys, too well known to require any description. Old 

»Black—Owing to the antipathy of farmers to this colour, it is but little culti- 
vated. Lancashize Witches, both healthy and prolific. Dun Oat—This is 
perhaps the best of the coloured varieties. Bexleys, short in the straw, but | 
large in the ear. Short Oat, a native of the mountainous districts of France | 
and Spain. Cumberland, requiresa five rich soi]. Dyocks, au early ripen- 
er Black Tartarian, adapted toinierior Jight svils. Flemish, do. Black | 
Hungarian, do. White Dutch, a late variety ~ New Early Siberian, cannot be 








POTATOES. 

Golden Red, Goliah, Manly Early, Bevisford, lperial Short Kidney, 
Manifold, Law-head Karly Red, Masgrove Giant, Bourbon Kidney, Pine | 
Apple, Berwick Kidney, Slightly Oblong Flat, Protestants, Roastiug Pota 
toe, Prince-de Rohaun, Late White. Inver M iy Early, Prolific Kidney 
Aberdeen Favourite, Rough Red, Late Prolific, Dickson’s Favourite, Poor 
Man’s Profit, Kentish Pink tarly Wellington, Albany kidney, Early Red, 


ish Goldsmith’s, Irish Apple, Early Cluster, Barbadoes S$ Kidney, San- 
derson’s Dunbar, Tartar, Fox’s Karly, "arly Short, Golden Dwarf, White 
Don, Prince ef Wales, Early Hopetown, Covenanters, Red Don, Common 
Early Farmer, Late American, [rish Bargoin, Sawyer’s Red, Lancashire Pink 
Eye, Taylor’s Forty-fold, Cork Red, i Black, Goliah Seedling, 
Perthshire Red, Mangoldwortzel Potatoe, Scotch Wonders, Early Prolific, 
Church’s Wonders, Bufls, tall Americans, White Sutherland, Proli- 
fic, New Early Windsors, Late rough Kidney, Red Roses, Walls of Great 
Britain, Lilacs. 

Daring the forenoon, groups of visitors were to be seen inspecting the im- 
plements referred to, or moving through the grounds, examining the flower 
garden and the different parts of the farm. While a considerable number 
were congregated in the school-rooms, where the examination of the classes 
in geography and mathematics was in process, conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Laugh in, uf Foyle College, and Messrs. Robert Simpson and Leathim. A 
singing class also gave pleasing proof of their roficiency in the Flullah sys- 
tem. The answering inthe several wade ot ali and scientifie 
education was highly creditable both to the masters and pupils. 

The examination of the aprpelinze! class, the chief attraction of the day, 
was reserved for the conclusion of the proceedings. It was held on the 

teen in front of the Seminary. The natural beauties of the spot could not 
il to stike the visitor with admiration and delight, they were seen to the 
greatest advantage on Thursday. 

The building stands on an eminence, commanding a view of Foyle Park, 
and the beauti ully diversified and highly cultivated grounds between it and 
Lough Foyle. n the background appeared the chain of the Ennishowen 
hills, whose sides were covered with crops of grain, embrowned with the 
rich hue of autuunn ; and an unclouded sky gave an indescribable _brilliancy 
to the scene. 

Bat, to return to the examination: it was conducted by James Ander- 
son, Esq., and it embraced every topic of interest to theen lightened agricul - 
turalist. eee subjects treated of were these, viz., the nature and 
composition of soiis, draining, sub-soil-ploughing, rotation of crops, manures, 
the composition of vegetable substances, gases, minerals, fermentation, the 
different kinds of wheat, varieties of rye and barley, the best soils for these 
grains, potatoe culture, &c. The result was most satisfactory. }Of the twen- 
ty-one lads examined, almost all showed that they an intimate 
acquaintance with ;ractical and theoretical agriculture, and that they were 
perfectly conversant with the mechanical details, as well as the scientific 
principles necessary in order to become intelligent and judicious farm- 
e 





rs. 

After Mr. Anderson had concluded, Professor Johnston, who was request- 
ed to do so, asked the pupils a number of questions egeetns the nature of 
the soils in the district, the modes of culture which they would recommend 
as most suitable for each; the defects of the present system as practised in 
the neighborhoud ; on liquid manures, fencing, cottages, and farm-houses, 
feeding cattle, reaping, ploughing, the rotation of crops. The objectof this 
examination was to ascertain whether the pupils had a thorough knowledge 
of the various subjects alluded to, and were in the habit of observing the 
state of matters around them. The replies and remarks made by the boys 
evinced extraordinary intelligence, and proved that they were acute observ- 
ers of the circumstances of the locality. The manner in which the learned 
Professor framed his questions was admirably adapted to test the capacity 
of the scholars, as he left it to the boys themselves to state what the quali- 
ties of the surrounding soils were, aud then elicited from them individually 
their opinions as to the way in which they should be cultivated. 

Having enquired respecting the quantity of water remaining in the flax 
dams after the flax is steeped, and the situation of those dams, Professor 
Johnston seemed to think it a doubtful i whether it could be used with 
profit as a manure, in consequence of the probable expense of carriage and 
diffusing it over the surface of the farm. 

Mr. Duke then put a few interrogatories to the boys on the subject of 
fencing. 

At the close of this examination, which lasted upwards of two hours, 
and was listened to with deep attention by the farmers present, Colonel 
Blacker said he had one question to ask—it was this—how had Smith, of 
Deanston, increased the organic properties of the country ? 

The pupils lovked with an air of bewilderment at the gallant Colonel— 
veen Professor Johnston appear to be nonplussed, and asked Colonel Black- 
er whether he meant how Mr. Smith had increased the egos / of organic 
matter in the soil? The Colonel repeated his question, but finding that no- 
body could furnish a solution of it, he had to unriddle the enigma himself, 
which he did by observing, that by introducing so many pipes into the soil 
he made itlike an organ. This solution of the mystery was received with 
a burst of laughter. 

Professor Johnston then presented a copy of his valuable treatise 
on “ Agricultural Chemistry " to William Heron, of Woodstock, New- 
townmountkennedy, county Wicklow, for his superior answering in 
the previous examination, and for the remarkable intelligence and prompti- 
tude he hed displayed. The following pupils were ed with 
premiums in the agricultural class, viz :—1st premium, Thomas Davis ; 2d 
ditto, Alex. Mills ; 3d ditto, Robert Reid ; 4th ditto, Patrick Gibbons; 5th 
ditto, Michael O’ Keefe. 
ee 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS DISCOVERED THAT CAUDLE IS A RAILWAY DIRECTOR. 


When I took up the paper of to-day, Caudle, you might have knocked 
me down witha feather! Now, don’t bea hypocrite—you know what's the 
matter. And when ys haven't a bed to lie upon, and are brought to sleep 
upon coal sacks—and then I can tell you, Mr. Caudle, you may sleep by 
yourself—then you'll know what’s the matter. Now, l’ve seen your name, 
and don’t deny it. Yes—the Eel-Pie Island Railway—and among the Di- 
rectors, Job Caudle, Esq., of the Turtledovery, and—no, I won’t be quiet. 
It isn’t often—goodness knows !—that I speak; but seeing what I do.— 
I won't be silent. What do Isee? Why, there, Mr. Candle, at the foot 
of the bed, | see all the blessed children in tatters—I see you in a gaol, and 
the carpets hung out at the windows. 

And now I know who you talk in your sleep about a broad and narrow 
gauge! I couldn’t think what was on your mind—but now it’s out. Ha! 
Mr. Caudle, there’s something abcut a broad and narrow way that [ wish 
you'd remember—but you’ve turned quite a heathen: yes, you think of no- 
thing but money now. Don't I like money? Tobe surel do; but then I 
like it when I’m certain of it; no risks for me. Yes, it’s all very well to 
talk about fortunes made in no time: they’re like shirts made in no time— 
it’s ten to one ifthey hang long together. 

And now it’s plain enough why you can’t eat or drink, or sleep, or do any- 
thing. Your mind’s cut up into railways: for you shan’t make me believe 
that Eel-Pie Island Railway’s the only one. Oh, no! I can see by the 
looks of you. Why, in a little time, if you haven't as many lines in your face 
as there are lines laid down! Every one of your features seem cut up—and 
all seem travelling from one another. Six months ago Caudle, you hadn t 
a wrinkle; yes, you’d a cheek as smooth as my china, and now your face is 
like the map of England. 

Atyour time of life, too! You, who were always going small and sure! 
You to make heads-and-tails of your money in this way! It’s that stock- 
holder’s dog at Flam Cottage—he’s bitten you, I’m sure of it. You're not 
fit to manage your own property now ; and [ should be only acting the part 
of @ good vile, if | were to call in the mad-doctors. 

Well, I shall never know rest any more now. There won't be a soul knock 
at the door after this, that J shan’t think it’s the man coming to take posses- 
sion. Twill be something for the Chalkpits to laugh at when we're sold up. 
I think I see ’em here, bidding for our little articles of bigotry and virtue, 
aud—what are you laughing at? T'hey’re not bigotry and virtue: but bijou- 
terie and vertu? It’s all the same ; only you’refnever so happy as when 
you’re taking me up 

If I can tell what's come to the world, I’m a sinner! Everybody’s for 
turning their tarthings into double sovereigns and cheating their neighbours 
of the balance. And you, too—you’re beside yourself, Caudle,—I'm sure of 
it. I've watched you when you thought me fast asleep. And then you've 
lain, and whispered and whispered, and then hugged yourself, and laughed 
at the bed-posts, as if you'd seen ‘em turned to sovereign gold. I do believe 
that you sometimes think the patch-work quilt is made of thousand pound 
bank-notes. 

Well, when we're brought to the Union, then you'll find out your mistake. 


But it will be a poor satisfaction for me every night to tell you of it What, 
Mr. Caudle! T'hey won't let me tell you of it? ~ And you call that ‘sume 
comfort?’ And after the wife L’ve been to you! 3nt now l recollect. I 


thiuk 1 ‘ve heard you praise that Union before: though, like a fond 
fool that I ’ve always been, I never for once suspected the real reason 


| of it. 


And now, of course, day and night, you'll never be at home? No, you "ll 
live and sleep at Eel-Pie Island! I shall be left alone with nothing bat my 
thoughts, thiuking when the broker will come, and you'll be with your 
brother directors 1 may slave and I may toil to save sixpences; and you'll 
be throwing away hundreds. And then the expensive tastes you’ve got!— 
Nothing good enough for you now. I'm sure you sometimes think yourself 
King Solomon. But that comes of making money—if, indeed, you bave 
made any—without earning it. No: I don’t talk nonsense: people can 


make money without earning it. And when they do, why it’s like takinga 
lot of sp irite at one draught; it gets into their head, and they don’t know 
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what they ’re about. 
sure of it, by the way of you. 
as well as 0 


moment. 
Not that I should so much mind—that is, if you have. made money—if 


ou'd stop at the Eel-Pie line. But I know what these things are; they're 

ike treacle to flies: when men are well in ’em, they can’t get out of ’em: 
or if they do, it’s often without a feather to fly with. No: if you've really 
made money by the Eel-Pie line, an¢ vill give itto me to take care of for 
the dear children, why, perhaps, love, I'll say no more of the matter. What! 
art ? Yes, of course: I never ask you for money, but that’s the 
word. 

And now, catch you stopping at the Eel-Pie line! Oh no, I know your 
aggravating spirit. Ina day ortwoI shall see another fine flourish in the 
paper, with a second proposal for a branch from Eel-Pie Island to the Chel- 
séa Bun-house. Give youa mile of rail, and—! know you men,—you'll 
take a hundred. Well, if it didn’t make me quiver to read that stuff in the 
or your name to it! but I suppose it was Mr. Prettyman’s work ; 
or his precious name’s among ’’em. How you tell the people‘ that eel-pies 
are now become an essential element of civilisation’—] learnt all the words 
by heart, that I might say "em to you—‘ that the Eastern population of Lon- 
don are cut off from the blessings of such a necessary,—and that by means 
of the projected line eel-pies will be brought home to the business and bo- 
soms of Katcliffe-highway, and the adjacent dependencies.’ Well, when 
you men—lords of the creation, as you call yourselves—do get together to 
make up a company, or anything of the sort,—is there any story-book can 
come up to any And so you look solemnly in one another’s faces, and 
never so much as moving the corners of your mouths pick one another’s 
pockets. No: I’m not using hard words, Mr. Caudle—but only the words 
that’s proees. 

And this I must say. Whatever you've got, I’m none the better for it. 

You never give me any of your Eel-Pie shares. Whatdo yousay? You 

will give me some? No; (—I'll have nothing to do with any wickedness 

ofthe kind, If, like any other husband, you choose to throw a heap of 

money into my lap—what? You'll think of it? When the Eel-Pies go 

- Then I know what they’re worth—they’ll never fetch you a far- 
ing. 

“She was suddenly silent’”—writes Caudle—‘and I was sinking into sleep, 
when ohe nudged me, and cried, ‘Caudle, do you think they’ll be up w- 
morrow 7” ’ 


And you’re in that state now, Mr. Caudle: I’m 
There ’s a drunkenness of the pocket 


——— 
THE EMPRESS AND THE ACTRESS 


Among the few actresses who haveachieved a European reputation, Mdlle 
Contat was one of the most remarkable, no less for histrioric talent than for 
the brilliancy of her wit and the annability of her personal character. The 
following pretty mot is related of her in connexion with the early portion of 
her career, The Queen Marie Antoinette had a particular desire to see her 
ina certain character—that of La Gouvernante—which she had never play- 
ed, and which was in no respect suited either to her age at that time, (in 
1789,) or to her style of acting. Moreover, the piece had been commanded 
to be played on the day following that on which the Queen had expressed 
her desire to see the character enacted by MdlleContat. She was, however, 
devotedly attached to the Queen, and, by almost incredible exertions, she 
was enabled to study and perform it within the required time On speak- 
ing afterwards of the difficulty she had overcome in accomplishing this self- 
imposed task, she said—‘1 did not know till now in what part of the human 
frame the memory is situated; I have now learned that it is in the heart.’ 

During the revolutionary struggle which followed the death of Louis XVI., 
Mdlle Contat had been intimately connected with Madame de Beauharuois, 
who much courted the society of celebrated artists and actors; and after she 
became the wife of the First Consul, and subsequently the Empress of the 
French, the amiable Josephine still continued to receive them with a favour 
almost amounting to her old friendship ; so much so, that she sometimes 
found herself in embarrassing positions with the Emperor, from which she 
found it difficult to extricate herself. The little history we are about to re- 
late is one of the most amusing of them. 

One day in August, 1805, Mdlle Contat, who was a great favourite of the Em- 
press, called to pay her Majesty a visit at the Palace of St. Cloud; and Jose- 
phine, on taking leave of her, asked her to come and breakfast with her the 
next morning The request, of course, amounted to acommand. On re- 
flection, however, the next morning Josephine felt that she had acted incon- 
siderately, knowing as she did the importance the Emperor attached to the 
due observance of the etiquette of his court. She therefore consulted Ma- 
dame de la Rochefaucault, one of her ladies in waiting whom she regarded 

as oracular in these matters, as to how she should get out of the scrape of re- 
ceiving an actress to breakfast with her, yet avoid that affront which her 
kindly nature forbad her to inflict on any one Madame de la Rochefau- 
cault agreed that it was impossible her Majesty could fulfil herengagement; 
and declared that she saw no alternative but that of her Majesty being taken 
ill! Accordingly, her Majesty was taken ill immediately; she had her 
breakfast sent up to her in bed, and Madame de la Rochefancault undertook 
to receive Mdile Contat on her arrival, and explain to her the contretems | 
which must preveut her from seeing the Empress. 

The shrewd artiste saw at once how matters stood, and immediately took 
her leave, and was returning to Paris in her carriage, when she was met by 

the Emperor, who was coming to St. Cloud, and who, on recognising her, 
stopped his carriage, and spoke to her. ; : 

An explauation of her errand took place, and the cause of its being an 
abortive one. The Emperor, as Contat had done, saw through the affair im- 
mediately, and smiling significantly, he said to her— It appears, then, that 
I have come in the very nick of time to fill the place of my wife. You 
came to breakfast with the Empress—you will, I hope, stay to breakfast 
with the Emperor.’ 

The intimation was not to be gainsaid, and Mdlle Contat returned tc the 
Palace, where the breakfast was a most agreeable one, the Emperor playing 
the amiable in the most fascinating manner. 

In the meantime the Empress and her Lady of Honour had heard of the | 
rencontre, and were not a little anxious as to the result; for they judged 
rightly that the Emperor was aware of all that had passed. 

‘Assoonas Madlle Contat had taken her leave, the Emperor went to the , 
apartment of Josephine, and with his usual brusquerie, addressed her as 
follows :—‘‘ Madam, when one commits an error, it is always better to bear 
the consequences of it boldiy, than to throw them upon others’ shoulders.— 
The case of Mdlle Contat is one which should have reminded you that 
Louis Quatorze once felt himself called upon to sit down tothe table with 
Moliere. 1 happened, in the present instance, to arrive in time to repair 
your error ; but | must really beg you to observe that my time is too much 
occupied to admit of its beiug employed in repaying debts incurred by other 
people.” 

Josephine saw that Napoleon was really angry, and she wept—an appeal 
which never failed to touch Napoleon, who, instead of retnxaing to Paris 

immediately, as he had celles game bea at St. Cloud the whole day with 
his beloved and too loving wife ; and when Mdlle Contat visited the Em- 
press some time afterwards, she thanked her for having been the occasion of 
one of the happiest days of her life. 
——>-——- 

PROCESS OF CASTING THE GREAT WELLINGTON STATUE. 

On Saturday a considerable party of scientific and literary men and artists 
were admitted to Mr. M. C. Wyatt’s studio to witness the run of 17 tons of 
metal, as a cast of the horse in this noble equestrian group. The flow of so 
large a quantity of molten metal from the furnace to the receptacle whence 

it descends to fill the mould is a very grand and remarkable phenomenon, 
affording a perfect idea of a voleanic eraption. The furnace (a sea of lumi- 
ious brightness which the eye cannot look upon except at a distance, and 
the fervent heat of which is felt far im the open air) is tapped in the interior 
of the building, by a long iron rod being beat against a lower vent; and the 
imprisoned fluid gushes out with tremendous fury and wonderful beauty in- 
to a channel prepared for its condact. The cazzling red stream throws up 
clouds of vapour of every prismatic hue, the green tinge prevailing ; but 
blues, yellows, and various gradations of red, rolling along both in these clouds 
and in flames emitted from, accompanying, and hovering over, the lava 
torrent 
In the course of afew yards it is discharged into the pit made ready for 
it, and loosely covered with ashes, &c., to render it perfectly dry and pre- 
vent explosion. Herein the metal circulates, producing many curious and 
brilliant effects ; till, by a mechanical contrivance. four iron piugs are raised, 
and it descends into the unseen mould below, where the portion of the de- 
sign to be executed in the bronze is carefully and skilfully disposed (with 
minute labour) to receive this enduring form. At this time the air-ven2 
communicating with, or rather leading from, this inferior chamber (eight 
or ten little chimneys), burst forth the posfoct resemblance of yolcanic cra- 
ters, and casting forth smoke, flames, sulphur, scoria, &c., ina striking man- 
ner. Altogether, the scene is worthy-of a Schiller to des¢ribe it; and we 
rejoice to say, that in this instance, as far as can be surmised from probing 
the vents, the cast appeared to have filled every part, and to have perfectly 
succeeded. If it should turn out so when the hot mass can be fully examin- 
ed, in a week or so, the sculptor will have nothing more to do with the pro- 
digious chance of casting on a large scale, but with a few slight pieces have 
completed this unparalleled undertaking. 
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THE STEPMOTHER. 


Well, I will try and love her then, 
But do not ask me yet: | 

You know my own dear dead Mamma, 
I never must forget ; 


Don’t you remember, dear Papa, 
The night before she died 

You carried me into her room? 
How bitterly I cried! 


Her thin white fingers on my head 
So earnestly she laid, 

And her sunk eyes gleamed fearfully, 
I felt almost afraid ; 


You lifted me upon the bed, 
To kiss her pale cold cheek ; 

And something rattled in her throat, 
I scarce could hear her speak ; 


; an 
coating ond 


From Village Paupers and other Poems, by G. W. Fulcher. 


‘She saw me weep, and a:ked in high disdain, 
If tears would bring my mother back again? ” 


488 She Albion. October 1] 
| the-whole windows of his own painting for nothing mare then the old bin, 


may remind our readers, is to be crowned with this magnificent 
: we trust that 1846 will see the extraordinary spectacle of 
the stomach,—and you ‘re in that condition at this very raising such a mass to its assigned position made a national festival at which 
= —_o will be present to receive the grateful plaudits of his country. 
wterary Gazette. 


of glass which he finds in the ancient wrecks ! 


But she did whisper,—‘ When J am gone 
For ever from vour sight, 

And others bave forgotten me, 
Don’t you forget me quite!’ 


And often in my dreams I feel 
Her hand upon my head, 

And see her sunken eyes as plain, 
As ifshe were not dead. 


I hear her feeble well-known voice 
Amidst the silent night, 

Repeat her dying words again— 
‘Don’t you forget me quite!’ 


It sometimes wakes me, and I think, 
I'll run into her room, 

And then I weep to recollect, 
She’s sleeping in the tomb. 


I miss her in our garden walks ; 
At morn and ev’ning prayer; 

At church—at play—at home—abroad, 
I miss her ev’ry where :— 


But most of all, I miss her when 
The pleasant daylight’s fled, 

And strangers draw the curtains round 
My lonely little bed !— 


For no one comes to kiss me now, 
Nor bid poor Anne—‘ Good night! ’ 
Nor hear me say my pretty hymn; 
I shall forget it quite ! 


They tell me ¢his Mamma is rich, 
And beautiful, and fine ; 

But will she love you, dear Pape, 
More tenderly than mine ? 


And will she when the fever comes 
With its bewild’ring pain, 

Watch night by night your restless couch 
Till yon are well again ? 


When first she sung your fav rite song, 
‘Come to the Sunset Tree,’ 

Which my poor mother used to sing, 
With me upon her knee :— 


T saw you turn your head away ; 
I saw your eyes were wet; 

Midst all our glittering company, 
You do not quite forget! 


But must you never wear again, 
The ring poor mother gave ? 
Will it be long before the grass 


Is green upon her grave ?’ 


He turn’d him from that gentle child, 
His eyes with tears were dim, 

At thought of the undying love, 
Her mother bore to him! 


He met his gay, his beauteous bride 
With spirits low and weak, 

And miss’d the kind consoling words 
The dead was wont to speak. 


Long years roll’d on; but hope’s gay flowers 
Blossom’d for him in vain; 
The fr« shness of life’s morning hours, 
* Never returned again ! 
eH 


Suntmiary. 


itis said that her Majesty will almost immediately visit Lord Aberdeen at 
Haddo House. 
Wairenatt, Serr. 10, 1845.—The Queen has been pleased to appoin 
his Grace the Duke of Leinster, the Right Hon. the Earl of Kenmare, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Rosse, K.P., the Right Hon. David Richard Pigot, 
ol the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremantle, Bart., to be Visiters of Maynooth 
College. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury has ordered that his magnificent collection of 
paintings, at Alton Towers, and also the extensive gardens and pleasure 
rounds shall be open to public inspection—the latter daily, the former, two 
aysa week. 
Lord Ashburton is entertaining the Marquess of Northampton and some 
scientific gentlemen, at his villa, at Alverstoke, during the meeting of the 
British Archwological Association, Winchester. 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands has been paying a visit to our colony of 
Newfoundland, where he has been received with great distinction. His 
Royal Highness was received on lauding by his Excellency Sir John Harvey, 
the governor of the Island, and suite, with the guard of honour, and the 
heads of the civil and military departments. His Excellency introduced the 
Prince to several of the leading gentlemen of the town, after which his Royal 
Highness got into Sir John’s carriage, and the party drove off to Govern- 
ment House. ‘The road from the wharf to the Government House had been 
ornamented on both sides by trees planted for the occasion. This way was 
also lined by the men of the Royal Newfoundland Company, who presented 
arms as his Royal Highness passed along. His Excellency held a levee at 
three o’clock, when such gentlemen as were desirous of the distinction were 
introduced to his Royal Highness. I» the evening, a select party dined at 
Government House. and the entertainments concluded with a brilliant dis- 
play of fire-works. On the day following, his Royal Highness was enter- 
tained at the races, which are held about five miles from the town. A ball 
was given in the evening at the Government House. His Royal Highness 
opened the ball by leading off a quadrille with the daughter of Sir John 
ervey. On the 13th, his Royal Highness and Sir John, accompanied by a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, went out upon an excursion to Conception 
Bay, calling at Portugal Cove and Harbour Grace. 
Lyceum.—Peter Jenkins, an original farce, has been produced here with 
uproarious applause ; well merited by its originality and the original acting 
of Mrs. and Mr. Keeley, Wigan, aud Meadows. 
New Lamps ror Ovp.—The trick in the Arabian tale has been literally 
tried in another way, recently in England. 


Aneminent manufactarer of 


















Errors Or THE Press.—The "slightest make ludicrous readings. 
the Spain reviewed in this No. there is talk of parties punished fur their 
capacity [7. e. vores} ; and one of the Monday newspapers calls gir 
James Graham the tight honourable baronet. 
Avxrique versus ANtic.—In the Dean of Westminster’s address he 
warned archeologists against allowing the antique to be antic ; and when 
its was remarked in the room that this was an old concetto in a Paper of s9 
high and grave a kind, a young lady ‘listener mentioned that it was, not. 
withstanding, a favourite pun of the » boone for he had already used it in ; 
recent charge to the clergy. " 
Ries Pert.—The father of Ferdinand Ries, who is now in his 95th 
year and continues to give music-lessons in Bonn, was honoured with the 
degree of Doctor of Music in consequence of his valuable services on the 
occasion of the Beethoven festival. 
Brain Atuor.—The formal presentation of the stand of colours given 
by her Majesty to the Athol Highlanders, in commemoration to her visit to 
Blair Athol last year, took place at Blair Athol on the 3d inst. The troopg 
were under arms at an early hour, headed by their respective officers. 
Glenlyon arrived on the und at 11 weld, leaning upon the arm of 
Prince George of Cambridge. His Royal Highness was attired in a hich. 
land costume, consisting of a plain black velvet vest and rich Stuart plaid 
kilt, adress which became him admirably. Mrs. Murray Drémmond fo}. 
lowed, accompanied by two other ladies, and attended by Prince Edward 
of Saxe Weimar, the Duke of Leeds, and several other gentlemen all 
wearing highland costumes, The “Highlanders” having passed before the 
assembled party in ordinary quick and donble quick time, subsequent! 
drew up inline, when his Royal Highness Prince George, and his Siren, 
Highness Prince Edward, having respectively taken—the former the 
Queen’s colours, and the latter, the regimental stand, both richly embroidery. 
ed in gold, led their noble hostess, Lady Glenlyon, forward betweeu them 
Ata given point the two Princes presented the beautiful standards to the 
Highiaud oilicers appointed to receive them, when Lady Gleulyon advanced 
a few paces and delivevell a most appropriate address to the corps; at the 
close of which the Princes and Lad Glenlyon returned to their former 
position, when a royal salute was fred from a battery of guns mounted op 
an adjoining eminence. 
Wixpsor .—It is said to be her Majesty's intention to abolish the office of 
State Py cme: at Windsor Castle, by granting compeusation to the lady 
who at present holds the office, and thereby getting rid of an unpopulir 
tax upon the public, in the shape of housekeeper’s fees for showing the 
state apartment’s at Windsor, which will in future be placed under ecu. 
tody of the Lord Chamberlain 
The Deans and Canons of Windsor have just caused to be placed at the 
western entrance of St. George’s Chapel, an elaborately carved door, said 
to have caused upwards of 2001. P ‘ 
_A beautifully executed bust, in marble, by Steele, of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, has just been presented by his Grace to the college of Eton. This 
bust, with those of Lord Glenville, Lord North, the Marquess of Wellesley 
Charles Fox, and Canning, al! old Etonians, which were in the College libra. 
ry, are now placed on brackets in the Upper School. 7 
The following is the official programme of the festivities prepared for 
the reception of the French Princes : 

Pampeluna, Oct. 2. 
* The Queen, our lady, having deigned to select this capital in order to 
receive, in company with her august mother and sister, their Roya! High- 
ness the Duke and Duchess de Nemours and the Duke d’Aumale, on the 
4th of September next, and the municipality being desirous of celebrating 
in the most becoming manner so joyful an event, has prepared two bull 
fights, the combatants at which will the celebrated Montes and his troop, 
another of vovillos (young bulls) which will be encountered with lances 
aud darts, and slain by the youthful amateurs of this city ; various compar- 
sas and dauces, aplondid illuminations and fireworks, prepared by eminent 
artists, and various other amusements.” ; 


As the means of intercommunication increase in facility, the love ot nov- 
elty, and the desire to avoid a crowd, drive the higher members of society 
further from home ; but this year Italy wiil be the favonrite resort of all. 
The presence of the Emperor and the Empress of Russia will give that 
country an overwhelming attraction. With their Imperial Majesties there 
is always the e/ite of Russian nobility, an accompanying prestige. and rval 
imagnificence ; and they have already been preceded by many diguitaries 
of the empire ; such as the Prince Wolkonsky, several and othey official char- 
acters, whose presetice in Italy was inexplicable until this journey was an- 
nounced. The destination of the impress of Russia, according to the last 
accounts, will be Palermo. ‘ 

It is generally rumoured that the Prince Royal of Prussia will warry the 
youngest daughter of that charming Princess, the Grand Duchess Helena. 
and of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. It is also said in the bes: inform- 
ed circles, that the Hereditary Prince of Denmark will marry, by dispo- 
sition, the sister of his late young and interesting consort, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Emperor of Russia. whose premature death stil] preys upon the 
mind and health of her mother, the Empress. 

Many mansions 1n England are already preparing for future fetes—some o! 

them very immediate. Among the latter, we may mention Lord Salisbary’s 
at Hatfield. Next month, her Majesty is here “to tread in the footsteps o! 
her great predecessor, the mighty Elizabeth, whose progresses amongst the 
great - on of the land our present gracious Sovereign has judicioasly 
imitated. 
Another mansion, (a London one, however,) which has made remarkable 
progress, is that of Lord Pembroke, in Carltoa Terrace. More than L.30,- 
000have beenexpended on this edifice, which is far from being like one that 
Lord Alvanley once observed upon—where the gilding was as exuberant as 
the carving was scanty. On beholding this model of modern art, all idea of 
gorgeousness vanishes—comfort and elegance have here been carried to the 
utmost perfection which mechanical art, guided by refined taste, can pro- 
duce. There is not ascroll on the wall, or a chair in the smallest room, 
that does not convey a feeling of comfort to the eye by its form. Many ce!- 
ebrated designers of ‘ interieurs’ have come over to England from the Con- 
tinent, tofbehold this sample of the civilization of the nineteenth century. 
Lord Pembroke,§who himself has always been so remarkable for his exvel- 
lent taste in all the appliances ofa (Grand Seigneur, has been indebted for 
the leading ideas in the decoration of this edifice to his intimate friend, the 
Hon. Mr. ym | Stanhope—a gentleman as remarkable for his love of the 
fine arts, as for his fine and cultivated intellect. 

MARRIAGE OF THE Queen or Spatn.—The Queen of Spain will return 
to Madrid on the 14th of September, and the Cortes will be convoked for the 
10th of October. Itseems certain that Queen Isabella the Second will marry 
Priuce Leopold Francis Julius of Saxe Coburg, born 31st Jan., 1824, young- 
er brother of King Ferdinand of Portugal, and cousin te the husband of the 
Queen of England. France, it appears, will consent to this marriage, pro- 
vided the sister of the Queen marries the Duke de Montpensier ; and all Eu- 
rope is agreeable to an arrangement so long desired by Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert [tis said that the King of the Belgians has worked hard to 
secure this result.—Memorial Bordelais. 

We learn from Berlin that the Empress of Russia was to leave St. Peters- 
burgh on the 2nd inst., for the former city. Her Majesty was expected to 
remain there a week, and was thence to proceed to the Lake of Como, and 
afterwards to Genoa, where the Russian steam-frigate, the Vramtschatka, is 
waiting to take her to Palermo. - 

Prince Metternich was expected in the Austrian capital in the course o! 
next week, from his chateau Johannisberg, on the Rhine. 

Tue Granp Loypon anp Dustin Approximation Rariway, 
Surewssury-—A very influential meeting of gentlemen interested in this 
undertaking, Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., in the chair, took place at the Guild- 
hall Coffee house, at which resolntions were passed highly in favour of this 
noble undertaking. which is unquestionably one of the most prominent rail- 
way projects now before the wultte. ‘ 

Stapane Sure Canat.—The project is one which, though it may appear 
at first sight to be confined in its operations, and merely of a local character, 
embraces advantages which, if more extensively diffused throughout the sis 
ter country, would be productive of great national benefit. The object is, to 
convert a canal which was formed about fifty years since, under the sanction 
of the Irish government, at the instance of the late Marquesas of Abercorn, 
and which connects the town of Stabane with the river Foyle, into a ship 
canal. The present canal was well enough adapted to the then wants of the 
town, as it ocala vessels of light draught toa point up the river not n iviga- 
ble, so that they may discharge their cargoes at the quay side, The com- 
mercial importance of the town, however, has of late years greatly increased, 
and it has become an object of the first importance to extend the beuvefits of 
water communication to ships of from 200 to 300 tons burthen 

Curious Fact IN Commerce.—At the late meeting of the British Associ- 
ation, Mr. Porter, in a paper ‘on the Trade and Navigation of Norway,’ 
stated the following curious fact in reference to the fur trade of that country: 
—The greater part of the skins sold by the Norwegians are obtained from 
the Hamburgh merchants, who buy them in London from the Hudson's Bay 
Company: the Norwegians convey them to Finmark, from whence they are 
taken to Moscow, and sold to the caravan traders for the purpose of being 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WATER-PATIENT. i 
By Sir Edward Bulwer, the Novelist, to the Editor of the London New 
Monthly Magazine. 
(Cancluded from the Albion of last week. ) 


* * : b 
he cure may be divided into two branches—the process for acute com 
slaioter-tnet for chronic ; I haye just referred to the fast. And great as wig 
there its benefits, they seem commonplace beside the effect the sys = w 
duces in acute complaints. Fever, including the scarlet and the RA us, in- 
fluenza, measles, small-pox, the sudden and rapid disorders of % PP | ree 
cured with a simplicity and precision which must, 1 am pers ’ = al 
or later, render the resoarces of the bydropathist the ordinary amageume or 
such acute complaints in the hospitals. The rincipal remed y here ower 
ed by the water doctor is, the wet-sheet packing, which snenes sie: j ro 
amongst the uninitiated, and which, of all the curatives ado ried A y ape 
thy, is unquestiouably the safest—the one that can be applied withou ~ 
ger to the greatest variety of cases, and which I do not hesitate * pos’ a 
rarely, if ever, be misapplied in any cases where the pulse is hard an igh, 
and the skin dry and burning. I have found in conversation so nee a _ 
apprehension of this very easy and very luxurious remedy, that [ may be 
pacdoved for re-explaining what has been explained so often. It 1s dl 
eople persist in supposing, that patients are put into wet sheets and t o- 
eft toshiver. The sheets, after being saturated, are well wrung Ff 
patient quickly wrapped in them—several blankets tightly bandag' dips , 
and a feather-bed placed at top; thus, especially where there is c ert 
fever, the first momentary chill is promptly succeeded by a arasgg| ‘ nd vi- 
vifying warmth, perfectly free from the irritation of dry heat—a de a 
sense of ease is usually followed by a sleep more agreeable than ano yess 
ever produced. Itseems a positive cruelty to be relieved from this ease 
girdle ia which pain is lulled, and fever cooled, and watchfulness lappe in 
slamber. The bath which succeeds, refreshes and braces the skin, yn 
the operation relaxed and softened; they only who have tried this after 
fatigue or in fever, can form the least notion of its pleasurable sensations, or 
ro = jhtlasved member; this expansion of the wet dressing is a poultice to 
the whole inflamed surface of the body. It does not differ greatly, except 
in its cleanliness and simplicity, from he old remedy of the _ancients—the 
wrapping the body in the skins of animals newly slain, or placing it ou dung. 
hills, or immersing it, as now in Germany, in the soft slough of mud-baths. 
Its theory is that of warmth and moisture, those friendliest agents to inflam- 
matory disorders. In fact, I think it the duty of every man, on whom the 
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in hospitals now water-dressings are found the best poultice | 


them. The water-boils, for instance, which are sometimes, as I have before 
said, but by no means frequently, acritical symptom of the cure, are, inall 
cases that | have sven, easily cured by water, but may becone extremely 
dangerous in the hands of your apothecary. Most of the few solitary in- 
stances that have terminated fatally, to the prejudice of the water cure, 
have been those in which the patient has gone from water to drugs. It is 
the axiom of the system that water only cures what water prodaces. Do 
not leave a hydropathiec establishment in the time of any ‘crisis,’ however 
much you may be pauic stricken. Hold the doctor responsible for getting, 
you out of what he you into; and if your doctor be discreetly chosen, 
take my word he will do it. 

Do not begin to carry on the system at home, and under any eye but that 
of au experienced hydropathist. After you know the system, and the doc- 
tor knows you, the curative process may probably be continued at your 
own house with ease—but the commencement must be watched, and ifa 
critical action ensues when you are at home, return to the only care that 
can conduct you safely to a happy issue. When ai the institution, do not let 
the example of other patients tempt you to overdu—to drink more water 
or take more baths than are prescribed to you. Above all, never let the 
eoulogies which many will upon the douche (the popular bath), tempt 
you to take it on the sly, unknown to your adviser. The douche is danger- 
ous when the body is unprepared—when the heart is affected—when 
apoplexy may be feared. 

For your choice of an establishment : 
tions in England are now plentiful, and planted in some of the loveliest spots 
of our islands. Butas Lonly speak from personal knowledge, I can but 
here depose as to such as I have visited. I hear, indeed, a high character 
of Dr Johnson, of Stansted-Bury, aad his books show great ability. Much 
is said in praise of Dr. Freeman, of Cheltenhain, though his system, in some 
measure, is at variance with the received notions of hydropathists. But of 
these and many others, perhaps .no less worthy cf confidence, I have no 
experience of my own. I have sojourned with advantage at Dr. Weiss’s, 
at Petersham ; and for those whose business and avocations oblige them to 
be near London, his very agreeable house proffers many advantages be- 
sides his own practice and great skill. 

To those who wish to try the system abroad, and shrink from the long 
| journey to Graafenberg, Dr. Schmidt at Boppart proffers a princely house, 

comprising every English comfort, amidst the noble scenery of the Rhine, 
and I can bear ready witness to his skill; but it is nataral that the place 
which has for me the most grateful recollections should be that where I 
received the earliest and the greatest benefit, viz., Dr. Wilson’s at Mal- 
vern; there even the distance from the capital has its advantages.’"* The 
| cure imperatively demands, at least in a large proportion of cases, abstrac- 


u have a wide range. _ Instita- 





liver of others depends, to make himself acquainted with at least this part of | tion from all the habitual cares of life and in some the very neighbourhood of 
al ’ 


the water cure :—the wet sheet is the trae life preserver. In the large mia- 
jority of sudden inflammatory complaints, the doctor at a distance, prompt 
measures indispensable. it will at the least arrest the disease, check the fever 
till, if you preter, the drags can come—the remedy is at hand, wherever you 
can find a bed and a jug of water; and whatever e se you may ap rehend al- 
ter a short visit to a hydropathic establishment, your fear of that bug-bear— 
the wet sheet—is the first you banish. The only cases, [ believe, where it 
can be positively mischievous is where the pulse scarcely beats—where the 
vital sense is extremely low—where the ianition of the frame forbids the 
necessary reaction iu cholera, aud certain disordersof the chest and bronchia ; 
otherwise at all ages, from the iufant to the octogenarian, it is equally ap- 
plicable, and in most acute cases, equally innocent. 


Hydropathy being thus rapidly beneficial in acute disorders, it follows | 


naturally that it willbe quickest asa cure in chronic complaintsin proportion 
as acute symptomsare mixed with them, and slowest where sugh complaints 
are dull and lethargic—it will be slowest also where the nervous exhaus- 
tior is the greastest. With children, its effects, really and para cannot be 
exaggerated ; in them, the nervous system, not weakene by toil, grief, aux. 
iety, and intemperance, lends itself to the gracious element as a young plant 
to the rains. When | see now some tender mother coddliug, physicing. and 
preserving from every breath ofair, and swaddling in flannels, her pallid little 


| Londen suffices to produce restiseness and anxiety. For certain complaints, 


| especially those of children, and such as are attended with debility, the air of 


| Malvern is in itself Hygeian. The water is immemorially celebrated tor its 
| a landscape is a perpetual pleasure to the eye—the mountains 
| uruish the exercise most suited to the cure— Man muss Geberge haben, 
| ‘ one must have mountains,’ is the saying of Preisnitz. All these are power- 
| ful auxiliaries, and yet all these are subordinate to the diligent, patient care 
—the minute unwearied attention—the anxious, unaffected interest, which 
Doctor Wilson manifests to every patient, from the humblest to the highest, 
who may be submitted to his care. The vast majority of difficult cures 
| which I have witnessed, have emanated from his skill. A pupil of the ce- 
lebrated Broussais, his anatomical knowledge is considerable, and his tact 
in diseases seems intuitive; he has that pure pleasure in his profession that 
| the profits of it seem to be almost lost sight of, and having an independence 
_ of lus own, his enthusiasm for the system he pursues is at least not based 
| upon mercenary speculation. [have seen him devote the same time aad 
| care to those whom his liberal heart has led him to treat gratuitously as to 
| the wealthiest of his patients, and I mention this less to praise him for ge- 
| herosity than to show that he has that earnest faith in his own system, 
' which begets an earnest fuith iu those to whom he administers. In all new 
| experiments, it is a great thing to have confidence, uot only in the skill, but 


ones, I long to pounce upon the callow brood, and bear them to the hills of | the sincerity, of your adviser—his treatment is less violent and energetic 


Malvern, and the diamond fountain of St. Anne’s—with what rosy faces and 
robust limbs I will prumise they shall return—alas! I promise and preacl: 
in vain—the family apothecary is against me, and the progeny are doomed 
to rhubarb and the rickets. 

The water-cure as yet has had this evident injustice,—the patients re- 
sorting to it have mostly been desperate cases. So strong a notion prevails 
that it is a desperate remedy, that they only who have found all else fail 
have dragged themselves to the Bethesda Pools That all thus not ouly 
Hees g 4 hope and the College, but weakened and poisoned by the 
violent medicines absorbed into their system for a score or so of years,—that 
all should not recover is not surprising! The wonder is that the number of 
recoveries should be so great;—that every now and then we should be sar- 

rised by the man whose untimely grave we predicted when we last saw 
eg meeting us in the streets ruddy and stalwart, fresh from the springs of 
Graafenberg, Boppart, Petersham, or Malvern. 

The remedy is not desperate ; it is simpler, I do not say than any dose, 
but than avy course of inedicine—it is infinitely more agreeable—it_ admits 
no remedies for the complaint which are inimical to the constitution It 
bequeaths none of the maladies consequent on blue pill and mereury—on 
purgatives aud drastics—on iodine and aconite—on leeches and the lancet.— 
if it cures your complaint, it will assuredly strengthen your whole frame ; 
if it fails to cure your complaint it can scarcely fail to improve your general 
system. As it avts,or ought, scientifically treated to act, first, on the system, 
lastly on the complaiut, placing nature herself in the way to throw off the 
disease, so it constantly happens that the patients at a hydropathic establish- 
ment will tell you that the disorcer for which they came is nut removed, but, 
that in all other respects their health is better than they ever remember it 
to have been. Thus, [ would not only recommend it to those who are sutfer- 
ers from some grave disease ; but to those who require merely the fillip, the 
alternative, or the bracing they now often seek in vain in couniry air or a 
watering-place. For sach, three weeks at Malvern will do more than three 
mouths at Brighton or Boulogne: for at the water-cure the whole life is one 
remedy ; the hours, the habits, the discipline—not incompatible with gaiety 
and cheerfulness (the spirits of hydropathists are astounding, and in high 
spirits all things are amusement) tend perforce to train the body to the 
highest state of health of which it is capable. Compare this life, O merchant, 
O trader, O man of business, escaping to the sea-shore, with that which you 
there lead—with your shrimps and your shell-fish, and your wine and your 
brown stout—with all which counteracts in the evening, the good of your 
morning dip and your noonday stroll. What, | own, I should envy most is 
the robust, healthy man, only alittle knocked down by his city cares or his 
town pleasures, after his second week at Dr. Wilson’s establishment—yea, 
how | should envy the exquisite pleasure which he would derive from that 
robustness made clear and sensible to him. The pure taste, the iron mus- 
cles, the exuberant spirits, the overflowing sense of life. Ii even to the 
weak and languid the water-cure gives hours of physical happiness which 
the pleasures of the grosser senses can never bestow, what would it give to 
the strong man, from whose eye it has but to lift the light film—iu whose 
mechanism, attuned to joy, it but brushes away the grain of dust, or oils the 
solid wheel. 

I must bring my letter toaclose. 1 mean two address it through you, Mr. 
Editor, chietiy to our brethren—the over-jaded sons of toil and letters—be- 
hind whom | see the warning shades of departed martyrs. But it is appli- 
cable to all who ail—to all who would not only cure a complaint, but 
strengthen a’ system and prolongalife. To such, who willso attach value 
to my authority, that they will acknowledge, at least, lam no interested 
witness—for I have noinstitution to establish—no profession to build up— 
I have no eye to fees, my calling is but that of an observer—as an observer 
only do I speak, it may be with enthusiasm—but euthusiasm built on ex- 
perience and promp‘ed by sympathy :—to such then as may listen to me, I 
give this recommendation : pause if you please—inquire if you will—but do 
not consult your doctor. I have no doubt he is a most honest, excellent man 
—but you cannot expect a doctor of drags to say other than that doctors of 
water are but quacks. Do not consult your doctor whether you shall try 
hydropatby, bat find out some intelligent persons in whose shrewdness you 
can confide—who have been patients themselves at a hydropathic esiablish- 
ment. Better still, go for a few days—the cost is not much—into some such 
institution yourself, look round, talk to the patients, examine with your own 
eyes, hear with your own ears, before you adventure the experiment. 
Become a wituess before you area patient: ifthe evidence does not satis{y 
you, turn and flee. But if you venture, venture with a good heart and a 
stoutfaith. Hope, batnot wih presumption. Do not faucy that the dis- 
order which has atHicted you for ten years ought to be cured inten days 
Beware, above all, lest, alarmed by some phenomena which the searching 
element produces, you have resource immediately to drugs to disperse 





* A very eminent London physician opposed generally to the water-cure 
told me that be had effected a perfect cure in a case of inveterate leprosy 
by swatbing the patient in wet int covered with oil skin. 
shevt packing, but there are patients who would take ki 
and ehudder at the idea of a wei sheet! 


This is the wet 
ndly to wet lint, 





| than that in fashion on the continent. If he errs, it is on the side of caution 
| and his theory leads him so much towards the restoration of the whole sys, 
| tem, that the relief of the particular malady will sometimes seem tediou 
| in order to prove complete. Hence he inspires in those who have had s 
| prolonged experience of his treatment a great sense of safety and security. 
| For your impatient se!f you might sometimes prefer the venture of a brisker 
process—for those in whom you are interested, and for whom you are fear- 
ful you would not risk a step more hurried. And since there is no small 
responsibility im recommending any practitioner of a novel school, so it is 
a comfort to know that whoever resorts to Doctor Wilson will at least be 
‘| in hands not only practised and skilful, but wary and safe. He may fail in 

doing good, but I never met witha siugle potent who accused him of doing 
harm. And I may had, that as in all establishments much of comfort must 
depend on the lady at the bead, so, for female patients especially, it is no 
small addition to the agrémens of Malvern, to find in Mrs. Wilson the man- 
ners ofa perfect gentlewoman, and the noiseless solicitude of a heart genuinely 
kind and good ! 

Here then, O brothers, O afflicted ones, I bid you farewell. LI wish you 
one of the most blessed friendships man ever made—the familiar intimacy 
with Water. Not Undine in her virgin existence more sportive and be- 
witching, not Undine in her wedded state more tender and faithful than 
the Element of which she is the type. In health may you fivd it the joyous 
| playmate in sickness the genial restorer and soft assuager. Round the heal- 
| ing spring still literally dwell the jocund nymphs iu whom the Greek poetry 

personified Mirth and Ease. No drink, whether compounded of the gams 
and rosin of the old Falernian, or the alcohol and acid of modern wine, 
gives the animal spirits which rejuice the water-drinker. Let him who 
has to go througii severe bodily fatigue try first whatever—wine, spirits, 
porter, beer—he may conceive most generous and supporting; let him 
then go through the same tvil with no draughts but from the crystal ‘ymph, 
and if he does not acknowledge that there ‘8 no beverage which man con- 
cocts so strengthening and animating as that which God pours forth to all the 
children of nature, | throw up my brief. Finally, as health depends upon 
healthful habits, let those who desire easily and luxuriously to glide into the 
courses most agreeable to the human frame, to enjoy the morning breeze. 
to grow epicures in the simple regimen, to become cased in armour 
against the vicissitudes of our changetul skies—to feel, and to shake off, light 
sleep as a blessed dew, let them, while the organs are yet sound, aud the 
nerves yet unshattered, devote an autumn to the water-cure. 

And you, O parents! who, too indolent, too much slaves to custom, to 
endure change for yuurselves, to renounce for awhile your artificial natures, 
who still covet for your children hardy constitutions, pure tastes and abste- 
mious habits—who wish to see them grow up with a manly disdain to lux- 
ury—with a vigorous indifference to climate—with a full sense of the value 
of health, not alone for itself, but for the powers it elicits, and the virtues 
with which it is intimately connected—the serene unfretfa! temper—the 
pleasure in innocent delights—the well-being that, covtent with self, expands 
in benevolence to others—you I adjure not to scorn the facile process of 
which I solicit the experiment. Dip your young hevoes in the spring, and 
hold them not back by the heel. May exhortations find believing listeners, 
and may some, now unknown to me, write me word from the green hills of 


Malvern, or the groves of Petersham, ‘ we have hearkened to you—not in 
vain.’ 


Adieu, Mr. Editor, the ghost returns to silence. 


GENERA 
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month of December following Mr. Mandeville presented a formal note to 
Rosas, in which he declared, in the name of the British Government, that the 

war then carried on between the Government of Buenos Ayres 
and that of Montevideo must cease ; and categorically required an immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities, and the withdrawal of the troops of the Argen- 
tine Confederation and the Republic of the Uraguay within their respective 
territories. — Unsupported by any naval demonstration on the part of the 
mediating powers, this note served only to delude mercantile men, by whom 
it was re; as a sufticient assurance that England would no longer allow 
their rights to be violated and their property injured by the continnance of 
the war. But Rosas treated Mr. Mandeviile’s commanication with extreme 
indifference ; and although the British Envoy exceeded his instructions by 
declaring that he believed a combined squadron to be about to sail ugainst 
Buenos Ayres, the Dictator continued to carry on the war with vigour, and 
to pat in force fresh measures of extreme rigour against all foreign interests 
engaged in the trade of the river and its various previnces. The failure of 
Mr. Mandeville, the b memengge relations he had for some time kept up with 
Rosas, his correspondence with M Vidal, the Montevidal minister, and, 
above all, the absence of naval support to back his diplomatic remonstrances, 
undoubtedly strengthened Rosas in the course he has been pursuing, and 
erage the horrors by which those countries have been disgraced and 
afflicted. We therefore hope that Mr. Gore Ouseley, upon going out to 
succeed Mr, Mandeville, was armed with instructions and powers of the 
most energetic and effectual kind. It was understood that France and Bra- 
zil concurred with Englandin the necessity of taking rigorous measures ; but, 
even if those Powers had been of a different opinion, our own interests de- 
manded redress, and our own forces should suffice to obtain it. 

Relying upon Sir Robert Peel's assurance, and upon the intimat ons which 
were given, that if Mr. Gore Ouseley arrived on the spot before Montevideo 
had capitulated he could hardly fail to relieve that city, and to remove the 
extraordinary obstructions which had been imposed on the navigation and 
trade of the River Plate, we have waited tor six months without reverting 
to this important subject. The rumours which reached usthat the differences 
were already adjusted deserved no serious attention; for whilst the mere 
arrival of the British Minister was sufficient to give birth to such reports, 
the fact of the cessation of hostilities would of course have been known and 
notified by our Government at the earliest possible period. But, instead of 
any confirmation of these rumours, we learn from Liverpool that a British 
vessel (the Sultana) nad actually returned to that port with her outward 
cargo, having been refused admittance into Buenos Ayres on the ground of 
her having taken a pilot at Montevideo. So that at the very time when we 
might have received intelligence of the re opening of the trade, and when 
considerable commercial adventures have probably been despatched to the 
River Plate on the reasonable presumption that all difficulties would loag 
ere this be removed, we learn that as late as the 8th of July measures of the 
utmost vigour were in force against neutral vessels = The attention of the 
Government cannot but be immediately called to the circumstances of this 
case as soon as they are more fully known; and, if the accounts which have 
reached us prove correct, they show that down to the month of July, four 
months after Mr. Gore Ouseley left England, Rosas was carrying on the same 
violent and oppressive system of policy. 

To refuse to admit a neutral trading vessel into the ports of a country be- 
cause that vessel took a pilot in one of the enemy’s ports, is in itself a very 
questionable act, even in the practice of acknowledged belligerents _ Tn the 
present case, to prevent vessels from taktng pilots at Montevideo is, in fact, 
to prevent them from ascending the river, inasmuch as Montevideo is much 
nearer the mouthof the stream than Buenos Ayres But such an 
arbitrary act on the part of Rosas is adirect infringement of the 2d article 
of the treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and the United Provinces o 
Buenos Ayres, «which expressly stipulates that the inhabitan's of both coun- 
tries shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their ships aud car- 
goes toal!l places, ports, and rivers in their territories, to which other 
foreigners are or may be admitted to come: to enter into the same and to 
remain and reside in any port of the said territories respectively ; and gene- 
rally the merchants and traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the 
most complete protection and security for their commerce, subject always 
to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. Nothing can be 
more explicit than the language of this article; and if Rosas evades it under 
pretence of carrying ou an unjustifiable war againgst a neighbouring state, 
which owes its indepeadence to British mediation and protection, he adds 





an outrage against us to his former enormities against his own countrymen 
and the citizens of Uruguay _ Virst the trade of foreign countries with Mon- 
tevideo was interrupted by the pretended blockade of the port by the Ar- 
— squadron. Soon afterward the navigation of the pk ed and the 
*arana, the great tributaries of the Plata, was intercepted, the principal 
chanue! of communication with Paraguay cut off. 

A few months ago, says General O’Brien in an able pamphlet containing 
an account of his correspondence with the British Government, forty ships 
of various sizés were taken with British manufactures at Buenos Ayres for 
the purpose of proceeding to Paraguay. Rosas refused permission to them 
to sail up the river unless they bore his flag These vessels were attacked 
by the Corrientes, as sailing under a hostile flag; they were captured and 
confiscated as prizes, and a loss entailed upon the manafacturers of this 
country. amvuuting to one million and a half of dollars. 

The claim made by Rosas to coutrol, or rather to annibilate the whole of 
the internal independent states of South America by the River Plate, is a 
monstrous injary to all commercial nations Paraguay alone has ten times 
the population of Buenos Ayres ; its soil is cultivat by free labour ; and 
as long ago as 1816 Commodore Bowles obtained a convention from General 
Artiguez, which secured to oar vessels the free navigation of the Parana and 
the Uruguay. By treaty as well as by every principle of neutral rights and 
international law, British subjects claim the free navigation of the River 
Plate. The intentionof Rosas is evidently to deprive them of that right ; 
and the last of his illegal and arbitrary measures has been the exclusion of 
a British vessel from Buenos Ayres itself. 

These encroachments have now arrived at such a pitch, that without 
professing any excessive eagerness to take part in the quarrels of the South 
American States, it is an imperative daty on the British Government to 
cause its own rights to be respected. We trust it may be found that Mr. 
Gore Ouseley was already authorized to hold the most peremptory language 
in the event of such acts as these being directed against British interests ; 
but in any case no time should be lost, and no means ought to be rejected, 
for the pacification of that part of South America, and for the establish- 
ment of the tree navigation of the River Plate upon the principles of eqnity 
common to all the states which have sprang up on its shores. 

———— 


THE GREAT BRITAIN. 


From the Liverpool Albion. 

We have received the following very gratilying address, which has been 
presented by the passengers to Captain Hosken : 

‘At a general meeting of the passengers on board the Great Britain, 
steam-ship, on her voyage from New York to Liverpool, the following reso- 
lutions were proposed by Captain W. Morris, R. N., and seconded by Mr. 
Harbottle, and adopted at the meeting That the Hon. M. Macaulay take 
the chair ; and that Mr. Brock act as secretary. 

‘ That a committee be appointed to draft certain resolutions, to be sub- 
mitted to the passengers at a future meeting. 

‘ That the committee shall consist of the following members : 





E. Botwer Lyrron. 

a } 
BUENOS AYRES. 
From the London Times. 

Six months have now elapsed since Sir Robert Peel stated, in answer to 
some observations made by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, 
with reference to the affairs of the River Plate, that ‘ the Government of this 
country, acting in entire harmony and concert with that of France, was 
about to make a fresh representation to the Governments of Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo earnestly desiring to put a stop to hostilities in that quar- 
ter.’ About the same time Mr. Gore Ouseley Jeft England to enter upon the 
duties of his mission—duties which are at all times of great importance to 
the commercial interests of this country, but which were never 80 import- 

ant as at this crisis, when the existence of Montevideo as an independent 
| state, the navigation of the River Plate, and the safety of British subjects 
| and Luropean settlers in those couutries, are all threatened by the ambitious 
policy, the arbitrary measures, and the sanguivary temper of the Dictator 


| 
) 
{ 





ol Buenos Ayres. A much longer period has, in fact, elapsed since the 
French and English Cabinets agreed to the necessity, and concentrated the 
means, of terminating the war. As long ago as the Ith of September, 1842, 
Lord Cowley had an interview with M. Guizot on the subject; and in the 


* Dr. Gally, whose writings on medieiual subjects are Weil Kuuwn, bs 
also established at Malvern, and | believe rather as a partner and associate 
than a rival of Dr. Wilson. As I was not under his treatment, I cannot 
speak farther of his skill than that he seemed to have the entire confidence 
of such of his patients as I became acquainted witb. ' 








‘Captain W. Morris, R. N.; Mr. Proper, Civil Engineer; Mr. Wells, 
Civil Engineer; Mr. Cayley ; Mr. Showers, Lieut., East India Company’s 
Service; Mr. Hall; Mr. Curtoys. . 

‘ Thanks were voted to the Chairman and the meeting was adjourned. 

‘ To Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commanding the Great Britain, stcam- 
ship. 

‘ We the undersigned passengers in the Great Britain steam-ship, offer our 
hearty congratulations tu yourself and w the spirited proprietors of this noble 
vessel on the completion of her first Atlantic voyage. 

‘ The question as to the fitness of iron vessels of larger proportions for 
the navigation of the ocean we hold now determined in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘ As regards the Great Britain steam ship, we beg to observe, that the voy- 
age has not been so rapidly performed as had been expected, because every 
advantage has not been made of her admirable qualities ; and a sufficiency 
of steam is not produced to work the engines with the power for which they 
are calculated. 

‘ In all other respects we consider the Great Britain to be unrivalled ; 
her motions are remarkably easy, her accommodations commodious and 
airy. 
* We have not failed to remark the great attention of the officers of the ship 
to their respective duties. 

‘ Your indefatigable exertions in providing for the general comfort ef the 
passengers and strictly enforcing the rules of the Great Western Steum-ship 
Company, merit our best thanks é 

‘ We earnestly hope and expect that the vessel which you so ably 
command will eventually realise the expectations of her proprietary as re- 

















so eminently calculated to promote 
munity. 

‘ We have to express our entire satisfaction with the luxuriant supply of 
the table and the excellent arrangement of the steward’s department. 

‘ Liverpool, , 1845. [Signed 

‘J. Macaulay, C in W. Morris, R. N.; Jose V. Bango, Carl De 


t of the travelling com- 


Puinaga, Courtueay Togart, G. Murray, John Harbottle, Maximo Mawraner, 
Francis Cayley, Charles Armstrong, J. A. Curtoys, E. Fayrer, George Abeel, 
Francis M’Cully, jun., Robert Wells, John T. Small, Charles Beard, Wil- 


liam Shaw, Manuel De Bango, Martial iy rg Rowed, Mrs. Ann 
ts. 


Rowed, Mrs, E. Curtoys, M arriet Wells, Mrs. A. W. Baldwin, E. H.Bald- 
wiu, Miss Baldwin, Capt. Paynter, R A. Miss Hagerman, J Brock, Clarence 
J. Wells, Lauriston Hall, Miss 


Pitt, J. E. —_ , Lieutenant 46th Regi- 
ment, Mrs. M. H.O’Meara, Miss O’Meara, Mrs, f. B. Hooley, Miss E. D. 
Muller, F..Luchard, A. M. Della Torre, Rev. T. Binney, John Ackerman, I’. 
Barrett, John Ryan, A. A Schietlin, Rev. A. H. Wright, Lieutenant C. L. 
Shower, H.E.1.C.S., J. E. Jackson, Captain G. B Belcher, 85th Regiment, 
W.C, Allen, Thomas Prosser, J, Preston Smith.’ 

The Great Britain brought 600 tons of general cargo. 


ee 
. GREAT FIRE AT MONTREAL. 


From the Montreal Herald, 
EXTENSIVE CONFLAGRATION IN GRIFFINTOWN. 


It is with deep feelings of regret and commiseration for the numerous 
sufferers, that we hasten to supply our readers in towr—and such of them 
in the agai? t to whom we can forward this slip by the allernoon mails— 
with the leading particulars of the dreadful calamity, with which oar city 
has this morning been visited. We shall not attempt to enter now fully 
into the distressing details, but will endeavour todo so in ovr Monday ’s 
issue. 

The fire, then, which has laid low so vast an amount of property, and 
rendered many hundreds of vur tellow citizens houseless and homeless, broke 
out at avout a quarter afier two o’clock this morning, in a Coffee-Grinding 
establishment in street, Griffintown—the wind at the time was blow- 
ing briskly from the North-west and carried the fakes of fire and the flames 
with appalling rapidity among the wooden sheds and out-buildings in the 
neighbourhood. Mr Wragg’s Nail Factory, which adjoined the house in 
which the fire commenced, was almost immediately in a blaze, and from it 
the destroying element was driven by the wind over an area of More than 
four acres in extent, enclosed by Wellington street, Nazareth street, College 
street, and the street in which the fire broke out. This area, although con- 
taining many five stone and brick buildings, was chiefly occupied with 
wooden houses, sheds and workshops, the abode of a dense but poor popula- 
tion, 

When we arrived on the ground, abont a quarter betore 3 o’clock, the 
scene which met our view was grand and impressive, but of a most piteous 
and distressing character. The fire had seized upon some twenty or thirty 
houses and was momentarily, and with gigantic strides, extending the fear- 
ful circle, within which it seemed determined to conquer every power that 
could be brought against it—it was light as noon-day and there were to be 
seen hundreds of men, women, children, and wailing infauis, in their night 
cluthes—soime earnestly trying to transport their furniture and other property 
to places of safety—others, with pale countenances and tremblinglimbs ga- 
zing on the work of destruction, panic-struck and incapable of all exertion, 
The Fire Companies, with their asual promptitude, were early on the 
ground, but until about four o’clock—when the conflagration had extended 
rom College street to tne front of Wellington and Nazareth streets, sweep- 
ing through Mr Spiers’s extensive workshops—in the yard of which were 
large stacks ot seasoned timber—and extending to the corner sbop of Well- 
ington and Nazareth streets, occupied by Mr M’ Naughton, grocer—all their 
endeavours were unavailing to check the progress of the flames. Mr, Fer 
rier, our ever-active Mayor, was early on the ground, and, about this hour, 
in accordance wiih his worship’s requisilion, several companies of the 93rd 
Highlanders, and a detachment of Artillery, under Mayor Evans, reached, 
what might well be called ‘the scene of action.’ A great number of houses 
had been bnrned or were blazing and the fire extended itself, 1o the South 
and ast with fearful rapidity. It was now evident that it could not be ar- 
rested, excepting by cutting it off with the aid of gunpowder. The Mayor 
accordingly instructed the officer of Artillery to blow up a large brick build- 
ing, facing Nazareth street and nextto Mr M’Naughton’s. This was, ac- 
cordingly, done, but without any beneficial effect—nay, the force of the ex- 
plosion carried the fire from the house Gestroyed across the street, and thus 
extended its sway. Mr M’Naughton’s extensive premises were next laid 
low—a keg of powder having been p!aced in a cupboard in the centre of the 
house, which, being ignited, exploded and scattered the walls and fire in 
all directions. This gave a decided check to the further spreading of the 
flames, but it was not without the most vigorous and persevering effurts of 
the firemen and the military, that the South side of Nazareth street, wih 
the exception of one house, was saved, and the fire ultimately extinguished 
between 7 and 8 o’clock. Too much credit cannot be given to the Firemen 

for their courage and efficiency in effecting this last conquering b!ow-—and 
we need scarcely add, that nothing could exceed the steadiness and activity 
of the military- without whose aid the conflagration could not possibly have 
been arrested. 

‘The above we pubiished in an extra on Saturday. Wehave now to add that 
in the course of the day His Worship the Mayor took n-easures to ascertain 
the extent of the destruction, and it would appear from the returns that about 
40 dwelling houses have been burned, besides sheds and outhouses, making 
a list of about eighty or a hundred buildings destroyed, of which about 2U 
on Wellington street are large houses of cut stune and brick. 

The following, as near as we car collect, are the names of some of the 
proprietors 01 the larger class of houses destroyed :— 

In Wellington street—Trustees of Wesleyan Chapel, Wesleyan Parson- 
age, Wm. Spiers, 3 houses, Wm. Kerr, Robert Craik (lost 8 or 9 stone cut 
houses), estate Phillips, D. M’Donald; Mr. M’D. owned a large block); 
Wm, Gibbon, G, Smith. 

In Nazareth street-—Rohbt. Morton, 
M’Kee, Burrey, Mr. M’Do 

In Gabriel street—John 
Factory. 

In Prince’s street-—R. Craik, A. Trudeau, Wm. Spiers, Mr. Donaldson, 
Geo Horn. 

The following are the names of some of the tenants of burned houses, al- 
most all of whom have lost everything they had. 

In Queen street—John Ryan, carpenter; —— Buck ; Barkie. 

Wellington street—Mr. Young, store-keeper ; Mr. Gault, (house damag- 
ed); Patrick Murphy; Boon, Carr, Barry, Doran, Gleason Carter (grocer), 
Brown, Morton. 

Prince’s street—Connoway (grocer) Wilson, McQuiggin, Powers, Doo- 
lan, Davis. 

Many of the houses were occupied by the poorer class of people, who al- 
though they lose what the rich would think but little, yet lose their all. 
It will noyere no appeal on our part to recommend them to the best sym- 
pathies of a humane community. 

We have heard of the following insurances effected at the offices under- 
mentioned :— 

Insu:ahces at the Montreal Insurance Company.—Wesleyan Chapel, 
£650 ; Mission House, £300; Free Chapel, £300; Wm. Gibbon, £200; 
G. Smith, £250. 

At the Mutual Insurance Company.—Wm Speirs, £1750; R. Craik, 
£1300; C. Phillips, £1125; Estate Douglas, £375; A. Trudeau, £585: 
J. Bell, £225. 

At the £tnan-—Hutchins Briss & Co., £700. 

At the Alliace.—Thomas, R. Wragg, £1500. 

At the Phenix.—Thomas B. Wragg, £1500. 

EE 
COMMENCEMENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
From the Morning News. 

The annual commencement of Columbia College took place yesterday. 
Athalf-past 9 o'clock, A. M. a procession was formed in the College Green, 
composed of the Janitor of the College, Students of Arts, candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and others, &c., who marched through Park 
Place and Broadway to the Tabernacle, where the exercises were opened 
with prayer by the President. 

Upon the platform were Rev. Drs. Anthon, Me Vickar, Hacklin, Lyell, 
Professors Renwick, House, and other clergymen and laymen. Music al- 
ternated with the exercises, which were in the followine order : 

1. Greek Salutatory, with a poem. Lefroy Ravenhill. 

This exercise was admirably spoken, with much 








Jackson, J. Bell, estate John 
all, Phillips, Larkin, Murray. 
urnbull, Thomas Francis, T. B, Wragg’s Nail- 





ease and grace of ges- 


ture, (says the Commercial, whose remaaks we opy.) 

2. Latin Salutatory, with a poeem— Musica ccelestis, vito melioris imazo.’ 
John J. Elmendorf. 

A young gentleman, whose accent was very pure and his elocution 
good. 

3. English Salutatory, with an Essay—‘ Conservative Principle.’ George 
B. Draper 

A brief, but very neat exercise—modestly, and appropriately uttered 





gards herspeed, and receive that pole peonaie which is due toa paiest The 





different tones in addressing the audience, the officers and the Presi- 
dentofthe college, were well observed. The supremacy of religiouas the true 
and only conservative principle, and the harmonizing influence of a pure 
philosophy, as mutually op to the practical, money-making spirit of 
the age, were very justly discussed. 

4. An Oration—* Moral Courage,’ John K. Adams. 

This exercise was not equal to those p ing, either in composition or 
delivery. The utterance was far too rapid, and there was little beauty of 
language. It was brief. 

5. An Essay— The Falling Leaf.’ David B. Ogden, Jr. 

A really beautiful composition, full of sentiment and poetry, bat the beau- 
ty of it was lost to the majority of the audience for the want of a louder and 
more deliberate utterance. The train of thought was judicious aud forcible, 
and well-sustained throughout, and thuse who could hear evinced much in- 
terést, loudly applauding the speaker at the close. 

6. An Essay—‘ Mamology.’ George T. Elliott, Jr. . 

A superior and even matured production—admirably delivered and re- 
plete with pleasant witticisms. The whole essay, from foundation to oF 
stone, was well constructed, the corner-stone being the idea that the world 
was one vast mad-house, each ef the inhabitants gareing hisown mad fa- 
natics, while smiling with self-complacency at the lunacy of his companions. 
It seemed to be well appreciated. 

7. A German Oration—‘ Lessing.’ Henry Onderdonk. ' 

We prefer ‘ Mother English,’ and yet the speaker tri along with fluen- 
cy and excited admiration by the skill with which he moulded the in- 
congrnous sounds into a barmonious whole. But whatit all meant our steno- 
graphy telleth not. ' 

8. An Oration—‘ The Head and Heart.’ Aaron B. Reid. — 

9. An Oration—John Drake. Was excused from speaking. 

10. An Oration—‘ Whither are we tending ?’ CharlesA Minton. — 

An essay, showing the evil effect of over-attachment to commerce and in- 
directly pointing out what the speaker conceived to the evil tendency of the 
manufacturing system generally. He at least seemed to believe in his own 
doctrine, and clelivered his address with much earnestness, with great pro- 
priety ofemphasis and very becoming action. 

The remaining exercises were as follows : 

11. A Poem—‘ Nature and Art.’ John A. Taggard. 

12, An essay—‘ Influence of an Author’s Character.’ 
madge. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the following students 
of the late Senior Class, viz ; 

Lefroy Ravenhill, John J. Elmendorf, Johu Drake, George B. Draper, 
George Thompson Elliott, Jr., George Onderdonk, Johan Knickerbocker 
Adams, James Anderson, Francis 8. Cottenet, William A. Falls, George Ir- 
ving, Samuel T. Jones, John W. Leavitt, Jr, Alexander McClure, Charles’ 
Armand Minton, David B. Ogden, Jr, Aaron B. Reid, Stephen K. Santon, 
Jobu A Taggard, Frederick 8. Tallmadge, Pierre M. Van Wyck. 

The honorary degree of A. B. on Henry P. Wainwright. , 

The degree of A. M. in course was conferred on John P. Van Ness, Rev. 
John H. Hill, Rev. Wheelock H. Parmly, Abram 8. Hewitt, David Thom- 
son, jr. Geo. W. L. Newton, Oliver E. Roberts, Wm. H. Harrison, jr., Cle- 
ment Moore, Wm G. Banks and Frederick Frye. 

The Honorary degree of A. M. was conterred on Edward Cooper and 
Charles Hewitt. 

The degree of D. D. on the Right Rev. Horatio Southgate and the Rev. 
John W. McCulloch. ’ 

The degree of Rev. L. L. D. on the Rev. Bird Wilson, and the Hon. 
Daniel D. Barnard. f 
The exercises were concluded with a valedictory, address and an Oration 
—‘Public Opinion,’ by Alexander McCue. 


Frederick S. Tall- 





DIED—On the Ist of September, at Dover, Kent, England, Harriet widow of the late 
Frederic Reade, Esq., of 16 Portland Place, London, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110. 





GUN AMBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1845. 
OREGON, 
We have great.pleasure in copying from the Courier § Enquirer a very 
sensible aud gentlemanly article on the Oregon controversy. The salient 
points of the case are treated by our contemporary with accuracy, and the 
tone and spirit of his article are worthy of all commendation. 
Undoubtedly, in making up our opinion upon this important question, it 
is advisable to admit, that both the United States and Great Britain have 
equal rights to the territory in dispute. It is true tnat England may urge 
the claim of prior discovery by Cook, of early settlement and occupation by 
the Hudson Bay Company, of rights conferred by the Convention of the Es. 
cural, &c.: but it had need be admitted, that when England, in a convention 
with the United States entered into in 1818, consented to the principle of 
“joint occupation,” she in effect gave up half her claim ; at all events it put 
the two parties on a par—and rights co-equal would be the ordinary infer- 
ence derivable from such premises. England, too, negociates in this spirit, 
for she offers to surrender all the territory south of the north branch and the 
main trankof the Columbia river, which constitutes, or very nearly so, an 
equal division of the whole property. 
To continue the line of demarcation between the two claimants on the pa- 
rallel of 49 from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacitic as proposed by the United 
States, is not a fair division, nor an equal one ; for it throws two thirds of 
the entire tract on the American side, including Fort Vancouver and other 
Hudson Bay settlements, together with the entire Columbia River. The 
Oregon territory extends from Lattitude 42 to Latitude 54—40 consequent- 
ly the parallel of 49 would not divide it equally. Neither can any argu- 
ment be adduced why 49 should be fixed upon. Such a line is entirely arbi- 
trary. and does not possess the advantages of tracing a mountainous or aque- 
ous boundary—points so much sought after in all cases for fixing national 
limits. The excess of land that wouldbe gained by the United States by 
adopting the parallel of 49 is represented as being of little value Shut- 
ting out Great Britain from all participation in the Columbia River would be 
detrimental to the Hudson Bay traders, as they would loose the means of 
sending up their supplies to the mountains, and of bringing down their 
peltries . 
As the negotiation going on at Washington is one of compromise, it fol- 
lows that both parties should recoguize and respect the rights of each other 
for compromise means—“ an adjustment of a difference by mutual conces” 
siuns.”” Unless this principle be kept steadily in view, no fair settlement 
can be made, and an arrangement made without it would be no compro- 
mise atall. Why can not two nations like two gentlemen, arrange a point 
of differance in an honourable manner, observing mutual forbearance and 
conceding where concession is necessary? It is the part of a sharper to 
take theadvanta ze in a matter of this sort, and we suppose that neither na 
tion is ambitious to acquire the application of that epithet. We repeat, that 
by the Convention signed at London in 1$18, each party virtually admitted 
the rights of the other. 

It recognizes equal rights, as it does, then no course is left to the parties 
but to negotiate upon terms of equal justice. Thecountry should be fairly 
and equitably divided between them, and if they cannot agree on the mode 
of making the division, they shoutd submit the case to the arbitration of a 
third power. 

In whatever settlement is made, the best of the land will fall to the Unit- 
ed States, because the richest portion of the territory lies to the south of 
the Columbia river. The Wallamutte settlement, to which all the settlers 
wend their steps is situated upon a stream that falls into the Columbia 
on its southern bank, to all of which Great Pritain is willing to resign her 





| claim. 

That a war, or any serious difference should arise out of such a question 
seems impossible; yet, if a fair compromise bo not made, such an alternative, 
judging from the remarks made by Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
in Parliament, will probably arise. 

THE OREGON QUESTION. 
(From the Courier and Enquirer of Tuesday.) 
| A co respondent has written us a long article against any premature oc- 
ed | Cupation of Oregon on Our part; and his views gegerally are such as we 





2 October ll 


have repeatedly urged a ourcolumns, He isin error in supposing 
that England claims from the northern Jimits of Mexicu to 54° north. On 
the contrary, Eagland only contends that throughout the whole tegion her 
claim is an goed as ours —no better—and that therefore, the territory in dis. 
pute should be divided equally between us. 

In our opinion the whole country is valueless to either party; and conse. 
quently, any adjustment of the existing difficulty which van be effected with 
honour, should be promptly acceded to, When we have repeatedly offered 
to extend our northern line of boundary,—that is, the parallel of 49° north 
to the Pacific Ocean—as a compromise line through the territory of Oregon’ 
it is idle and wicked to talk of our having ‘indisputable’ claims to the whole 
of that Territory, or to latitude 54° 20° north. Ail our negotiations, and 
every honest statesman in the land, have long since cunceded the question 
that England, like ourselves, has an equitable claim to a portion of Oregon ; 
and when therefore, we repudiate all that former administrations have done 
in relation to this matter, and set up a claim against common sense and 
our own formal admissions for a quarter of a century, we place ourselves in 
a false position, which, it pressed to a rupture with Great Britain, deprives 
us of that greatest of all elements of strength in war with a toreign power— 
the moral sense of the whole nation that our quarrel is a just one. 

When we offered to adopt 49° north as the boundary line through Ore. 
gon, it was not that we considered that as equally dividing the Territory in 
dispute ; but because it was a convenient line of boundaty—that being our 

resent boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, 
The British commissioners declined it on the ground that it gave us more 
than half of the Territory in dispute, and because the mouth of the Colum. 
bia was then considered a good harbor and tar more important than it now 
is. They said in effect,—‘Ourclaim is as good as yours from 42 to 54 
north; and if we divide this Territory equally, the line should be drawn a lit. 
tle north of 48°. But in as much as the mouth of the river is valuable and 
necessary to both parties, we are willing that you should ran on the line of 
49° north until it strikes the waters of the Columbia; thence down the mid. 
dle of that stream to the ocean which is north of latitude 46°’ This we 
contend was a tair proposition; or at least, divided the whole Territory so 
equally, that our government never should have hesitated to accept it. But 
assuming that we were right in claiming to divide equa:ly by taking to our- 
selves seven degrees of latitude and giving to England five and a third! 
the cnly part of the territory actually in dispute according to our own show- 
ing, is the barren land lying between the Columbia and the Pacific, and be - 
tween the mouth ,of that river in latitude 46 20, and latitude 49, or in other 
words, a piece of barren wilderness about 160 miles long by 125 broad! 

Such we say, is the whole extent of the territory in dispute, according to 

eour own showing ; and when itis borne in mind that England offers to gi e 
us all between lat. 48 and 59, from the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia, it 
is a matter of grave doubt, whether we would not get more than half of al! 
Oregon, if we were to close at once with the proposition to make the Cu. 
lumbia the boundary from lat. 49° to its mouth. 
That our claim is a joint one, all the facts of the case conclusively prove; 
and what is more—all our negotiations on the subject bave ever been based 
upon a fall and prompt admission of England’s claim to half the territory 
in dispute. On such admission was predicated our three Cistinct offers to 
accept of a line drawn on the paralle) ot 49° north as our boundary ; and on 
such admission was based the argument for joint uccupancy. It was left 
for that distinguished statesman James K. Polk, to discover and proclaim 
that our title to the whole of Oregon is “ indisputable”; and the same supe- 
rior intelligence may, and probably will, recommend to Congress a course 
of action which would inevitably involve us in a war with Great Britain, 
Such a war would be unjust, because it would have its origin in an attempt 
to seize upon territory which we have repeatedly admitted is not ours; and 
any unjust war must of necessity be urpopular with an intelligent people. 
It becomes then, the solemn duty of every honest man inthe country, to raise 
his voice against any proceeding which is likely to involve us in an unjust 
war. 

Our hope and expectation is, that our government will yet accept the line 
of 49° from the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia river, and thence down 
that stream to its mouth ; or that they will submit the whole question to ar- 
bitration. If{not, then is there no other honest or honourable course to pur~ 
sue, except to insist upon an accurate survey and equal division of the whole 
Territory by a due east and west line. Such a course may not be conve- 
nient for either party; but it is what either has a right to insist — Do 
this—all other modes of arrangement failing—and every man in the whole 
country will be ready for war at any and every hazard, for every inch of ter- 
ritory justly ours, however worthless. As we said before, there is nothing 
at stake in this question, but honour. The territory in dispute is trifling in 
extent, and worthless in its character; and any honourable settlement of the 
question will be hailed with joy, by the people of both nations. All we 
ask —all we desire to see our government do—is to put itself right and con- 
fine our claim to what is clearly just. Do this, and then if war follows, the 
nation will as one man rally in support of it. But as Gen. Jackson said, 
most truly and most ftorcibly—we must ask nothing which is not clearly 
right, and submit to nothing wh.ch is wrong. 








Oliver Cromwell.—A discussion has arisen in England on the propriety 
of admitting the statue of the great regicide among the sovereigns of the na- 
tion, which are to adorn the new Houses of Parliament. We have read 
many of the arguments, and are of opinicn that the following remarks of the 
Times set the matter at rest, Cromwell was undoubtedly a usurper, and 
dispossessed his lawful sovereign of his throne by force of arms and dire re- 
bellion, and ultimately brought his king to the scaffold; but after all he, 
Oliver Cromwell, was the sovereign of the nation, and ruled the coun- 
try as a monarch for a series of years. His reign then, cannot be set aside— 
he cannot be blotted from history, and any series of kingly statues which 
are to be set up to illustrate English history, must contain his. To suppress 
bim, as the Times says, would be a fraud or a falsehood, for he did exist . 
He was a great fact! 

Prue, a lover of monarchy, and more especially a loverof the Stuarts, may 
be shocked to see the crooked nosed usurper ensconced in a nich between 
King Charles the martyr, and the Merry Monarch, his son, but to omit it 
would be incompatible with the rales of propriety and common sense. As 
well might we omit the events of his reign in the histories of England, or 
exclude the two thieves who were executed with our Saviour, from the 
pictures of the crucifixion. The following are the remarks which we al- 
Jude to :— 


STATUE OF OLIVER CROMWELL IN THE NEW HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

The rising Palace of Westminster, though so delightful an object to the 
taste and the nation, has proved a fund of heartburnings and per feaidies.— 
A discussion has now arisen more serious than all, and bound he province 
of a Barry ora Maclise. The building which is to contain the very seat 
and focus of the British empire must be in unison with its history aud its 
constitution, as also with those political feelings which the constitution does 
butembody. At least, it must present no striking and revolting discor- 
dance We have, therefore, unexpectedly stumbled on a great constitu- 
tional crisis We are required to take an authoritative review of our political 
history. The site where for nearly a thousand years the sover igus © 
England have lived or raled is to be adorned with the statnes of that nuble 
series. [t is suddenly found necessary to determine whether Cromwell 
should be admitted, or rather whether he should be left ont; anda very 
wide discussion has ensued, branching out into uumerous moral and polit:- 
cal questions. 

The legal question has a fair claim to be first disposed of. By a statute 
passed iesmodienely after the Restoration, and, we presume, still in force, 
Cromwell is attainted as aregicide. The Legislature of that day have left 
| every possible stigma on the Protector, and have etlaced his name from the 
constitutional annals, by giving his years and his acts to his successor. In 
the commemorative services enjoined on the church by authority, and used 
in one instance, with unusual punctuality and solemnity, by Parliament 1t- 
self, the whole of the Commonwealth is lncluded under the name of rebe!- 
lion, and the Protector accordingly declared to be nothing, from first to last, 
but a mere rebel. The question, however, is not one of the law or statute 
The erection of Cromwell’s statue between the two Charleses does 00t 
pat him en the throne. Even were it an apotheosis it would not be an in- 


he 





auguration, or even a reversal of his attainder. [t simply announces the 
factof Cromwell's reign. He may still be a rebel, theugh a successful. 4 
glorious and patriotic rebel. If it be urged that, whatever might at prt- 
sent be intended by a statue of Cromwell, it would still be inconsistent 
with the intentions of the Legislature, as declared at the restoration, it must 
yet be admitied that many circumstances and changes have occurre d du- 
ring these two centuries to affect our value for its intentions at so extraor- 
dinary and so heated a crisis. 
Posterity will perhaps expect to read on the walls of St. Stephen's t 

opinions and sentiments of the contemporary age. A popalar Legislat 
it will be thought, would hardly venture to insult or perplex the p 

| feeling by m Omission which. ¢ onsidering the times, was an offensive nove 
Ina seriesfilledup Sovereign by Sovereignas each was laid inthe sep uch t 
his fathers, we should expect to find Cromwellemitted. The case is diter- 
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however, when the whole series is struck off fresh from national 
ood, after a lapse of two centuries, and another result ma thea be ‘oehs 
for. By this cule Cromwell should have a statue at St. Stephens, a anew 
certainly has one ia the national mind. There his effigy is ila nee 
and undisputed. There he still rules as one of the Judges of Israel by . 
cial call. by a rightdivineof hisown. No history dares, or would = © 
head the chapter ofhis great acts with the name of his then pe er he 
sor. Every man, woman, or child in the kingdom, from the keeper the 
state papers to the urchin thumbing his Goldsmith or his bb oe 
nursery, counts Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II. ns : 
compromise of moral truth or constitational right, Cromweil always lise 
his actual place as an actual Sovereign. His nis something P ”, 
and indisputable. He isa great fact. After that, in seme of line that 
most minds we are loyal enough to believe, comes the indelible fee ei it 
he was still an unrighteous and bloody usurper. Be this, a get abt 
may, holding the place that Cromwell does in the national mind, we : 
whether he could now be omitted from any historical series without any ap- 
pearance of falsehood or fraud. —_ 

COLONIAL RAILROADS. . : 

The Railroad passion has extended itself from England to the North . ee 
can Colonies with prodigious force; in fact we scarcely take ups colonia 
paper, that does not contain some plan for anew route. From Nova er 
to Lake Huron the people are on the tiptoe of hope and expectation ; an 
should the various schemes now projected be carried into effect, railway 
communications will be speedily opened between all the principal towns 
and cities of West Britain, if we may so term these colonies in contradis- 
tinction to Great Britain. : 

But even if the roads already projected were actually laid down aud 
travelled over at the present moment, they would only form the main arte- 
ries of connexion; the various divergent branches and lateral routes that 
would of necessity follow, would be immense, and in the courss of twenty 
years after the main channels were completed, the whole country would be 
covered as it were with a piece of net work. We contend that, great as 
the advantages of railways are in England, they are still more so on the 
Continent, because the distances to be connected are greater, and because 
we have not here the good and level turnpike roads that exist in Great Bri- 
tain. Railroads, then, must be a great and decided boon to America; they 
constitute one of the great discoveries of modern days, rivalling and propably 
excelling all others. L 

We have said that railroad projects in the British colonies are rife from 
Nova Scotia to Lake Huron, and we are glad moreover to state, that several 
of them promise fairly to go into successful operation. Many will be bact-- 
ed by English capitalists, and all will receive the support of the people in 
whose districts they pass through. The great road from Halifax to Quebec 
will pass round the Bason of Mines, and pursue its way to the Falls of the 
St. John; or it will take the route of Annapolis, cross the Bay of Fundy to 
the city of St. John, and proceed to the Falls by way of Fredericton. Neith. 
er of these routes, we believe, is yet fully determined on ; but the Halifax 

papers announce that Dr. Gesner has been directed by the shareholders in 
England, to proceed ou the first named route and survey it forthwith. The 
advocates of these two routes reside, for the most part, in the respective dis, 
tricts through which they are intended to pass. At this distance from the 
scene, and with the want of the requisite knowledge of the localities, it is 
difficult to pronounce which is the best. The same remarks wil! apply to 
other projected roads in Upper Canada. From Quebec to Toronto and Ham- 
ilton, in Upper Canada, good steam navigation exists, and from these latter 
places to Lake Huron railroads will be speedily opened, which will connect 
Goderich and Port Sarnia with Liverpool! 

ludependently of these routes, another class of roads are projected. These 
are intended to rua in asoutherly direction through the United States to the 
Atlantic by the shortest cuts. Thus the people of Kingston are desirous of 
opening a communication with the Albany and Baffalo railroad, intersecting 
it at Rome, a little to the westward of Utica. Montreal will probably, in 
conjunction with American capitalists, complete the intended line between 
that city and Portland, in the State of Maine. Boston is also desirous of hav: 
ing a like intercourse with Montreal, through the westerly part of Vermont, 
near Lake Champlain. 

But whatever is done to complete these vast schemes, should be done 
now. Money isabundant in England ; the crops for the year promise to be 
good, which will limit the importation of foreign grain, aud thereby keep 
up the redundance of capital. The colonies are also politically tranquil, 
which tends much towards divesting the monied man ofhis fears when about 
to invest his capital in colonial securities. Indeed, we donot recollect a peri- 
od in which so many fortuitous circumstances combined to make the pro. 
jects we have been speaking of successful ; and we are glad to see that 
Sir Allan McNab, Mr. Galt, and others, have proceeded to London to procure 
the funds. 

Since the above was written we have received the prospectus of a pro- 
jected railway frum the city of St. Jolin to Fredericton and the Grand Falls, 
there to meet the contemplated Halifax railroad to Quebec. The capital of 
this company is set down at 1,500,000/., in 30,000 shares of 507. each, with a 
deposit of 2/. per share. For military purposes this road will be eminently 
advantageous, and must be regarded, we should apprehend, with a favoura- 
ble eye by the government. The project has given alarm to the people of 
Halifax, judging from the following article, which we take from the Times 
newspaper of that place :— 

THE HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAILWAY. 

There is some talk at last of a public meeting, in order to elicit an expres- 
sion of opinion with regard to the prosecution of this great undertaking. It 
is high time that something were done. While the people of Halifax have 
been thinking and equecinye upon the project, the New Brunswickers 
have adopted means for the formation of a Railroad within their own terri- 
tory, which will meet the Quebec Railroad at the Grand Falls, a point which 
it is generally conceded will have to be passed. Now let us suppose that 

the Government, sincerely desirous to have a Railway connecting the Lower 
Provinces for military and mail purposes, were so far to look with favour on 
this enterprise as to take up the road from that point, and at its own ex- 
pense connect it with Quebec, as is not improbable, and we shall have good 
ground to judge of what Halifax will have lost by its apathy and supineness. 
For Government purposes the communication between St. John and Anna- 
polis, which latter place we understand can be approached throughout the 
winter in ordinary seasons, would be quite sufficient. It is true that we 
think very little of the New Brunswick proposition, with regard to the 
communication with the tributaries of the St. John above the Grand Falls ; 
bat it can easily be perceived that there is not the least intention on the 
part of the New Brunswick people, if it can be avoided, to allow a land 
communication thruugh their territory with Halifax and Quebec. Are we 
then prepared, upon our own resources, to set on foot as a separate under- 
taking, a sectional railway? If there is any weight in our supposition, this 
would seem to be the alternative. There would then be three parties or 
companies to this Railway enterprise—that of New Brunswick from St. 
John to the Grand Falls—that of Halifax to the Grand Falls—and the Gov- 
ernment or Canadian share of the enterprise—from the Grand Falls to 
Quebec. These separate interests might not operate harmoniously. There 
is one thing to be considered, however—the immediate commeucement of 
the St. John Railway to the Grand Falls, would most likely give to New 
Branswick the fall benefit of the whole expenditure upon the line between 
that Province and Canada—it might also tend to postpone to an indefinite 
period the formation of a Railrond from Halifax to the Falls; and thus for 
some time the activity of the New Branswickers would be rewarded by all 
the traffic, and to secure this at the expense of Halifax, is evidently the ob- 
ject which they are trying to accomplish. We have, it is true, many supe- 
rior advantages as a portof shipment to New Brunswick, arising from our 
better position on the sea board, excellence of harbour, and safe approach 


from the ocean—but with all these things in our favour, we are obliged to 
confess that New Brunswick goes ahead of us in enterprise, and it must be 
owned has made a move in a well calculated to neutralize some of 
our advantages, at least for a time, so far as the Quebec and Halifax Railway 
isconcerned. Yes! itis high time something were done with reference to 


this undertaking, by the people of Halifax ! 


MR. PAPINEAU, 
Mr. Papinean, the Canadian leader, who induced his countrymen to 


take up arms against Great Britain in 1837, has been permitted to retnrn to 









Canada. He arrived by one of the recent steamers, and after tarrying a few 

days in the Atlantic cities of the Union, departed for his native soil He 
was met on landing at St. John’s by a party of his friends, but no ceremony, 
very properly, took place ; nor did any of the authorities appear to molest 
him. Allthe past appears to be forgutten, which is some evidence, we 
should imagine, of the mildness of British law, and the clemency of royal 
justice. He proceeded next day to visit his sister at St. Hyacinthe, and will 
appear in Montreal in the course of a few days. d 

But how will Mr. Papineau proceed, now that he has been so generously 
dealt by? Will he return to his old business of agitation? will he again at- 
tempt to disturb the peace of that country which he finds so tranquil, so 
prosperous, and so happy? God forbid. We ourselves have no fear of it, 
although some, and very naturally so, have their doubts. Mr. Papineau, we 
repeat, will find his country tranquil, prosperous, and happy. Let him look 
at the vast improvements that have taken place in Montreal alone, during his 
absence. He left that city in a state of siege, beleagured by a hostile popu- 
lation, and defended by armed men. Cannon then swept the streets; the 
bayonet bristled on every shoulder capable of bearing a musket, and where 
now is heard the hum the busy and peaceful occupation of industrious 
man, naught then prevailed but the war cry, and the onward tramp of British 
infantry. Will Mr. Papineau do ought to disturb or mar this peaceful and 
happy change-—a change, too, wrought by his own absence? Is discord 
again to raise its hateful head? Is the soil of his native country to be again 
deluged with the blood of his fellow subjects for the purposes of mad am- 
bition? No certainly; we will not believe it. Mr. Papineau will, we are 
persuaded, devote his energies and influence to perpetuate the happy tran- 
quility that reigns around him. Of what would he complain? Is his coun- 
try in any way oppressed? Is person or property in danger? Does nota 
Frenchman enjoy all the privileges of an Englishman? Certainly! Where 
then is the cause for discontent? and if there be no cause for discontent, and 
no oppression, by what right can any citizen, any subject, or any honest man, 
attempt to throw a torch of discord among a peaceful people? 

The French Canadians urge, that they desire to preserve their laws, their 
language, and their institutions. These are already preserved in all es- 
sential particulars ; and if they were not, do these people suppose that the 
preservation of these privileges would be enhanced by going through the 
process of a democratic revolution? such as they attempted to establish 
in 1837? If it were possible for them to form, and fashion, and give force 
to a democracy of their own, or to join the Republic of the United States, 
how long would their laws, language, and institutions last? These laws 
and institutions emanated from a monarchy—a monarchy too, almost abso- 
lute—and it will be easily seen that they are not congenial to democratic 
minds. Can the laws*and usages decreed by Louis XIV. be reconcilable 
with the acts of an American Congress? 

The plain course for the French Canadians to pursue is to adhere toa 
monarchy. A monarchy is always conservative in its acts, its predilec- 
tions and intentions. Letthem thenadhere to England—to France they 
can never be reunited—for if they part from her they lose their sheet an- 
chor and will drift to sea to be swamped amidst the storms and surges of 
anarchy and confusion. 

The disposition of the British government and people to the Canadians, is 
most friendly, and all they can reasonably ask, will be cheerfully granted. 
If there be any real and practical grievance, it can be got rid of by fair and 
constitutional means. Let Mr. Papineau, who will find a new order of 
things, give the support to the existing government, which he as a British 
subject is bound to do. Let him inculcate among his countrymen obedience 
to the laws and tranquility of demeanor, and he will sooon find that the 
past is really forgotten ; he will find favour where he might naturally ex- 
pect enmity and will regain the esteem of his sovereign, and the respect of 
his British fellow subjects. —_ 

We have given, from the Montreal Herald, some particulars of the late 
fire in that city. t has been very extensive, and will produce much distress 
to the sufferers. Nevertheless, it is supposed that the lost buildings will be 
replaced by others of superior style and dimensions, and the disaster may 
ultimately prove advantageous. Fire, after all, is often a great public im- 
prover. The troops, as on all former calamities of this sort, were early on 
the ground, and rendered most valuable and important services. The 93d 
Highlanders and Captain Pocklington, with a detachment of the 52d, are 
highly lauded in the Montreal journals. The flames were checked by the 
detachment of artillery under Major Evans, who blew up a large building ; 
the Montreal firemen then came in with their engines and put a stop to the 
conflagration. aa 

La Sortie du Bain.—This beautiful piece of Sculpture is now being ex- 
hibited at the Rooms of the National Academy of Design. It is from the 
chisel of De Cuyper, Sculptor to the King of Belgium, who has a duplicate 
of the same subject in the Palace at Lacken. It represents a female figure, 
and as a work of Art, is remarkable for its faithful approach to Nature, and 
might be pronounced fauttless, if we should except a slight want of fulness 
in the upper part of the arms. The ease and natural gracefulness which the 
artist has so admirably succeeded in imitating, combined with the chasteness 
of effect, it must be admitted, render him worthy of being placed in the 
highest rank of modern Sculptors. This Statue has been exhibited in Europe, 
where it attracted the attention that its merits justly deserve—and, besides 
other illustrious personages, was visited by Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, and Prince Albert. 

It is open for inspection thruughout the day and evening, but the effect is 
thought to be materially heightened by the gas-light, which is brought to 
bear upon it. We confidently recommend the Statue to the attention of all 
the lovers of this beautiful Art. 


*,” The second concert of Ole Bull took place at the Tabernacle, on 
Monday, and he was again honoured with an excellent house. His reception 
was most enthusiastic, and his every step upon the platform was the signal 
for renewed applause. The programme of the performances we gave in our 
last. They went off most admirably. Miss Northall and Mr. Duffield 
again lent their aid, and shared in the general approbation bestowed by the 
audience, 

We give to-day the remainder of Buiwer’s Letters on the Cold Water 
Cure. annases 

The article from the Times on the affairs of Buenos Ayres is worthy of 
perusal. 








NEW WORKS. 

“The Wigwam and the Cabin.’ This isa compilation of some of Mr. 
Simms’ best tales; they all are of great interest and treat generally of the 
border history of the South, a theme rife in stirring incidents. The volume 
forms No. 4 of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American books. 

“Table Talk,” by William Hazlitt. Second series—PartI. It will be 
seen by the publisher's advertisement that the great success of the first series 
of Table Talk, has induced them to undertake a complete collection of all 
the popular writings of William Hazlitt; the present pages are of great in- 
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lished, nearly the entire contents of the London editions of the Table Talk 
and Plain Speaker, with extensive additions from the Remains. 
a pp” row wo, ar lg et uncollected from the Magazines aad r- 
___ Whatever remains wi carefully sought for and included, wi 
the Critical Essays on his Life of Talfourd wns Balerer, ina final volume.” 


NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs Firth, Hall and Pond, Broadway, have sent us the follow- 
ing, Jullien’s Chimes Quadrilles, with a splendid vignette. Also the Wil 
low Bank Waltz, composed for the piano forte, by L. T. Chadwick. Also- 
Let all Men Praise the Lord, a grand chorale from Mendelssohn, arranged 
in four parts for the convenience of choirs, by George Loder. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park TaeaTRE —The “ School for Scandal” was revived on Saturday 
to introduce Mrs. Bland as Lady Teazle, but indisposition prevented the 
lady’s appearance, and the charming Mrs. Skerrett, at a few hours’ notice 
assumed the part, and played it delightfully. Mrs. Skerrett adopted a read- 
ing of the character altogether new ; making it a transcript of Sir Peter’s de- 
scription of his provoking rib: namely, “a pert rural coquette,” further 
spoiled by fashionable frivolity and dissipation. It is a beautiful conception, 
and we advise Mrs. Skerrett to work out the idea with care—she has high 
authority for its truthfulness, not only from the author's text, but the great 
Fanny Kelly once gave to the public a very able analysis of the charac- 
ter, to prove that such a conception was warranted by the author’s own 
language. 

The Play, with but few exceptions, was admirably cast; Barry, Fisher, 
Mrs. Vernon, Bland, Mrs, Abbott and Andrews were all most excellent 
and Bass, as Sir Peter, surpassed all expectation. His screen scene was in- 
imitably fine ; it was like Old Dowton returned to us again. We were 
glad to see the audience, by their loud and continuous applause, evince their 
appreciation of this sterling actor’s powers. 

The Keans made their first appearance on Monday, in “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” to a fashionable house, and were received with an enthusiasm 
which must have been highly gratifying to these distinguished artists. 
On Tuesday “Hamlet” was revived; Mr. Kean, of course, sustaining the 
hero, and Mrs. Kean lending her powerful aid in that most exquisite of al 
Shakspeare’s creations, Ophelia. It was a treat that we scarcely ever ex- 
pect ‘to look upon its like again.” 


We hailed with delight the appearance of Mr. Kean in one of those great 
characters on which he has built up his histrionic fame; for during his last 
engagement, his acting, although beautiful, was, from the nature of the char- 
acters he assumed, only like the elegant and agreeable relaxations of a great 
mind, when compared with the high tragic powers we have been accustom- 
ed to identify with him, in our reminiscences of his Richard, Sir Giles, Shy- 
lock and Hamlet. 

The first general impression that strack us, in witnessing his performance 
of Hamlet, on Tuesday evening, was the prodigious strides this gifted actor 
has made towards the highest summit of his art. His Hamlet now ap- 
proaches as nearly to the perfect in acting, as we can conceive a stage-view 
of the character can attain. Of the conception, in a general point of view, 
we would say, it is pre-eminent, for its apparently unstudied development 
of character,—all the varied shades in this anomalous creation were brought 
out as the immediate results produced by surrounding subjects acting upon 
the vacillating character of the man, and not the laboured workings of the 
mind, arising from “ foregone conclusions,—Now, however we may, and do, 
admire the more philosophic delineation of Macready, we cannot but yield 
our admiration of this beautifully original and natural conception of Mr. 
Kean’s. 

The whole of the first act, where Hamlet is presented overwhelmed with 
grief and melancholy, an almost dreamy visionary, just fitted to receive the 
impressions which might naturally be supposed to be made by a visitation 
from the grave of “ his father’s spirit inarms,” urging him to reveuge—was 
among the most perfect specimens of acting we have ever seen—aund we can- 
not omit to do justice to all concerned in this act, atthe Park on Tuesday, 
and say, that even to the most subordinate characters—they ably seconded 
the great tragedian of the night. The main points of beauty and originality 
that Mr. Kean struck out during this admirable personation, we have not 
space to enumerate. The most prominent were his exquisitely touching 
mode of conducting the interview with Ophelia, in the third ; that stumbling- 
block to actors and commentators. Mr. Kean reconciles us to the rude- 
ness of the language, by the air of tenderness and devotion he assumes 
towards the object of his first and only love. It was the conception of his 
great father—but Mr. Kean carries the execution farther, and to our mind, 
with great propriety. Whatis termed strong dramatic effect is somewhat 
lessened by the reading—but a volume of suggestive thoughts is afforded to 
the true lover of Shakspeare. It willbe remembered by many of our read- 
ers, that Macready introduced the King and Polonius as watching his mo- 
tions in this scene—and took their espionage as the key for Hamlet’s rade 
address to Ophelia. ‘The idea was strikingly original—but we really prefer 
the struggle between tenderness, and the affected assumption of madness 
Hamlet is feigning, as embodied in Mr. Kean’s conception. 

The Play scene was brilliantly etfective—without presenting any striking- 
ly original point—but in the interview with his mother, the same delicately 
discrimiffating beauty we have noticed in the scene with Ophelia, was ob- 
servable. He wasin truth, ‘cruel only to behind.’ Filial love was pre- 
dominant, and all hisreproaches were tempered by this hallowed feeling— 
To our conception this pourtrayal of the sceneis true to nature. Where 
is the man with a finely constructed mind, like Hamlet's, who could act 
brutally toa mother—even was that mother a Gertrude ?_ The last act was 
beautifully read, and most artistically delineated—the fencing scene and 
death, vividly so; on the whole, we pronounce Mr. Kean’s Hamlet, if not 
the best on the stage, second to none. 


If we admired Hamlet, on Tuesday evening, what shall we say of the 
peerless Ophelia of Mrs. Kean! Ophelia, that has so long disappeared 
from the stage, the cherished creation of every Shakspearian student--to see 
her so palpable and life-like, realizing all our conceptions of delicacy, grace, 
tenderness and devotion, which the poet has thrown around this charming 
character; and not a movement nor an attitade, not an expression or a tone, 
given or made by the actress, that dispelled the perfect illusion of the scene. 
Sch is the Ophelia of Mrs. Kean. We hold it to be the most perfect of her 
many matchless embodiments, for it is entirely faultless. Alas! that time 
should ever touch such genius. And yet how geniustowers over the insidious 
destroyer of its beauties. Mrs. Cibber triumphantly wore her laurels at 
sixty in Juliet, over the youth, beauty and talent of her rivals ; and we saw 
the matchless Siddons at sixty-three, successfully contesting the palm, with 
the young, blooming, aud almost equally gifted O’Neill. We trust Mr. 

Simpson will repeat Hamlet, if it is only to enable a few of the old familiar 
friends of the Park to witness Mrs. Kean’s Ophelia, who were absent on 

Tuesday evening. 

The play was admirably put upon the stage. Mr. Dyott has materially 

improved in his reading of the Ghost, and the costume, is now admirably in 








lerst and must be extensively read. The volume forms No. 25 of Wiley & 
Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. The following is the advertisement 
we allude to:— 

“The success of the first series of Table Talk in the Library of Choice 
Reading has induced the publishers to undertake acotmp!ete collection of all 
the popular writings of William Haz!itt. Two additional volumes have al- 
ready appeared, the Lectures on the Writers ot the Age of Elizabeth, and 

| on the Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, These will be immediately fol- 

| lowed by the Lectures on the English Poets, and on the Comic Writers A 

| volume on Art, the Travels in Italy, the Spirit of the Age, the Round Table, 

| Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews, Passages from the Life ot Bouaparte, the 
Characteristics, &c., will appear in rapid succession. 

| “The present nambers of the Table Talk embrace, with those already pub. 





accordance with the idea wemay conceive of the buried Majestyof Denmark. 
Mr. Bass gave a comparatively new reading of Polonius, smacking of the 
racy humour of the old school. It has been the custom, of late, to present 
this garrulous, primative old courtier,and sly humourist, as a cold, sententions 
moralizer, critically correct and punctilious. Mr. Bass’s conception was 
much applauded. Mrs. Abbott really astonished us by her beautiful and 
effective personation of the Queen Mother. This lady has all the material 
within herself, to become what her nuinerous admirers desire her to be. 
tomeo and Juliet was revived on Tliursday, and we may, unhesitatingly 


say, that it was, throughout, the most perfect and powerful of any of the 
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Plays represented by these great artists since their return to America. The 
Juliet of Mrs. Kean is absolutely beyond criticism. We are simply echoing 
the evident inpsession produced on the crowded audience that witnessed 
the representation. Knowles’ play of “Love ” is announced, Mrs. Kean 
resuming her original part of the Countess, and Mr. Kean, as Huon. 


NisLo’s.—Tne New Comepy.—When Mrs. Mowatt produced her suc- 
cessful comedy of Fashion, we felt persuaded her success would act as ap 
impetus to the dormant dramatic talent of the-country, to divide the laurels 
so deservedly earned by the fair authoress; but we did not suppose that 
Mrs. Mowatt would be the cause of the prodaction of the next new Ameri- 
can Comedy, writen expressly for the display of her histrionic powers.— 
Such, however, has been the case. Mr. Epes Sargeant, a name long identifi- 
ed with the young and growing literature of America, and the author of a 
tragedy possessing much merit, has boldly ventured to take his stand by 
the side of the Congreves, Farquhars, Sheridans and Mortons of the drama’s 
history ; and if he has not yet achieved a rank with those distinguished 
names, he has bravely attempted to add another te the list of his country’s 
dramatic fame. 

That he has not wholly succeeded, is perhaps more the result of inexpe- 
rience and a false estimate of the essential qualities of dramatic composition, 
than his want of powers. The elder masters of this art did not depend 
for their wit and hamour upon the idiomatic phrases of the day, or the 
slang and small witticisms in vogue, at the period they wrote. They created 
wit—new and original—brilliant flashes, that have become incorporated into 
our language, to an extent, that those unacquainted with dramatic literature, 
wouid not believe, unless by reference to the sources. Their characters, 
too, if not always strictly original, were presented with such skill and tact- 
that they bore novelty in their aspect ; and audiences were not wearied by 
recognizing the shades of old familiar friends stalking before them, under 
new names, and reminding the audience of their cherished acquaintances, 
while, at the same time, the spectator was annoyed at witnessing only the 
feeble resemblance of a well known, brilliant and vigorous original. 

In not following this judicious rule, established by sterling dramatists 
Mr. Sargeant has comparatively failed. He creates laughter by the intro 
duction of characters palpably drawn from great originals—dealing in old 
jokes and well-known phrases. His incidents are also neither new nor 
striking—ner is even the attempt at poetical beauties sufficiently fresh to 
excite admiration. Audiences have been attracted by the novelty of the 
production, and they have laughed heartily at the jokes from their long 
familiarity, but the absence of the essential attributes of original wit, and 
sterling good writing, has been felt by all who have witnessed it. Mr 
Sargeant must be content with this comparative success for his first effort 
taking care that his next attempt shall be more worthy of public support. 
We were gratified to see that the Author’s benefit, on Wednesday, was ful- 
ly and fashionably attended. It was a proof of the interest the public takes 
in the arduous attempt to create a national drama, and we trust that it will 
operate advantageously in his future efforts. 

Otympic THeaTRE.—Mitchell continues in the full tide of his usual pros 
perity, He surely must be an especial favorite with the fickle goddess— 
for his star is ever in the ascendant. The last production of his never-ending 
list of novelties—is a rich burlesque on the Fancy Ball, lately given by the 
Queen. The piece, in reference to the costumes adopted by her Majesty 
for that magnificent Fete, is called The Ball Poudre.—It was extremely- 
successful in London, and bids fair to be equally so here. The wit and hu. 
mour of the piece, aided by the inimitably rich actingfof Holland, and the 
scarcely less effective acting of Miss Clarke, Nickenson, Mrs. Deering, 
and Mrs. Hardwick, and, indeed, we might in justice add, the whole dra, 
matis persone, actually invests the whole affair with an interest that is extra - 
ordinary, considering its strictly local character. The Royal Cotillion, anda 
burlesque Minuet de la Coeur—are exceedingiy well danced by the charac- 
ters—the latter by Holland and Miss Clark. The piece is received nightly 
with shouts of laughter, and bids fuir to rival in popularity, the Lectures of 
Mrs. Caudle. More novelties are announced as in preparation. 





Bowery Tseatre.—Messrs. Coney and Blanchard, with their well 
trained dogs, are delighting the visitors of this Theatre nightly. A 
new Drama, of great interest, called the Idiot of the Shanon, has been the 
‘Mtraction of the week. Mr. Jackson is making a prosperous season. 


Cuataam Tueatre.—Victor Hugo's thrilling story of Lucretia Borgia, 
has been dramatized for this estabtishment, and the Chathamites have been 
crowding to its performance. The piece is well adapted to the stage. 

—=——_ 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


VW ar-Office, Sept. 16.—Ryl Horse Grds: Bvt-Lt-Col E W Bouverie to be 
Lt-Col by pur (with the rank of Col in the Army,) v Richardson who ret ; 
Bvt-Lt-Col G Smith to be Mjr by purv Bouverie ; Lt J P P W Bastard to 
be Capt by pur v Smith; Cor Sir C Slingsby, Bart to be Lt by pur v Bastard ; 
B Breeden, Gent to be Cor by pur v Slingsby—lst Drag Grds: Paymr W 8 
Greene, fm the 7th Drag Grds, to be Paymr v Smales, app to the 7th Drag 
Grds.—Paymr T Smales fm the lst Drag Grds, tobe Paymr v Greene. app 
to the Ist Drag Grds.—1st Ft: Lt T H Breedon, fm the 98th Ft, to be Ltv 
J. M‘Court 

3rd. J H Lukis Gent to be Ens without pur v Colborn app Qrmr ; Ens 
W Colborn to be Qrmr vy H Williams, who ret upon hf-pay.—4th: Ens G 
Collins to be Lt without pur v Crawiey dec; A K Poyntz Gent to be Ens 
without pur v Collins. —38th: Kus H R K Hurly tobe Lt by pur v Maxwell 
who ret: W R Cooke Gent to be Ens by pur v Hurly.—55th: R W Torrens 
Gent to be Ens by pur v Magill who ret.—57th: Capt RN Everard, fm hf 
pay Unatt to be Capt v C M Caldwell who exch; Lt E A T Lynch to be 
Capt by par v Everard who ret; Ens F G W Fearon to be Lt by pur y Lynch; 
J Wise Gent to be Ens by pur v Fearox. 

62nd—Ens R H Haviland to be Ltby pur v Raikes, who ret: G V 
Seal, Gent to be Ens by pur v Haviland. 63rd—Mjr A G Sedley to be Lt 
Col without pur v J W Fairtlongh, who ret upon ful! pay : Capt W M Ca- 
rew to be Mir, v Sedley ; Lt P Lindesay; to be Capt v Carew; Ens E N 
Daly to be Lt v Lindesay; D C A Delhoste, Gent to be Ens v Daly. 65th— 
Lt J Gordon fm the 92nd Ft to Lt v Scott whoexch. 84th—Mjr C Frank- 
lyn tobe Lt Col without pur v R Willington, who ret upon fall pay; Capt 
D Russell to be Mjr v Franklyn; Lt T Davis to be Captv Russell ; Ens G 
W Muriel to be Lt v Davidson; Col-Srjt J Faircloth to be Ens v Muriel. 

90th—Lt C V Pagh to be Capt by pur v Gallwey, who ret; Ens T Smith 
to be Lt by pur v Pugh; J H Tharsby Gent to be Ens by pur v Smith 
91st— Capt C C Yarborough to be Mjr without pur v Lamout dec; Lt R F 
Middlemore to be Capt v Yarborough; Ens A J Melvin to be Lt v Middle 
more; Lt J Head fin half-pay 13th Ft to be Lt v Shearman app Paym to 
35th Ft; CountG Rivarola to be Ens v Melvin. 92d—Lt H Scott, from the 
65th Ft, to be Lt v J Gordon, who exch. 98th—Lt T H Breedon, fm hf-py 

13th Ft, to be Lt vy Gordon, app to 60th Ft; Lt R J Hughes, fm the St 
Helena Regt to be Lt v Breedon app to the Ist Ft.—Rifle Brigade. Lt CJ 
Woodford to be Adjt v Fane, who resigns Ad’cy only.—Ceylon Rifle Regt. 
2nd Lt H Swettenham to be Ist Lt, without pur, v Agar dec ; 2nd Lt D 
D Graham to be lst Lt, by pur, v Swettenham, whose prom, by pur, has 
been cancelled ; C C Grantham, Gent, to be 2nd Lt, without pur, v Gra- 
ham, prom.—St Helena Regt. Ens J Stainforth to be Lt, by pur, v Hughes, 
app to the 93th Ft; RA Loudon, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, Stainforth. Un 
attached.—Lt A Knight, fm the Ryl Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Capt, with- 
out pur. Staff— Mjr AF Martin, of the 79th Regt of Ft, to be Dep- Adjt- 
Gen to the Queen's troops serving at Bombay, with the rank of Lt Col in 
the Army, v M’Donald, dec. Hospital Staff—J H Gray, Gent, to be Asst- 
Surg to the Forces, v Staples, dec. r 

Memorandum - The half pay of Lieut. John Frederick Knutze, of the Ist 
Light Infautry Battallion King’s German Legion, has been cancelled, from 
September 16, 1845, inclusive, he having accepted a commuted allowance. 

Errata in the Gazettes of the Istof August, 1845, and the 2d of Septem- 

ber, 1845 :— 

67th Regt.—For Willian Constantine Rivarola, gent, to be Ensign, &c., 

read, Count William Constantine Rivarola to be Ensign, &c. “ 

42d Regt —For Lieut. Peter Robert Burrowes, from the 13th Foot, to be 
Lieut., vice Ja ves Hunter, who exchanges, read Lieut Peter Robe rt Bur- | 
rowes, fro n the 13th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Janes Hunter, who retires | 
upon half-pay of the 13th Foot. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Last night but two of Mrs. C, ind Mr, Kean’s Engagement, 
et: 
ROMEO. oo ccd ecrcccsdececcbe -Mr. Kean | Juliet...............00.00.5..Mrs, Kean 
To conclude with a Favourite Farce. 
Tuesday—Mrs. C. Kean’s Benefit, 


Macbeth ! 
Macbeth........... geecncesd +...Mr. Kean | Lady Macbeth... ... +seeeee+Mrs. Kean 
Wednesday—Last night but one of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s Engagement, 


amulet ! 
Hamllet.........+.ceeeeeeeeeeeesMr Kean | Ophelia,...........+.5...5.-Mrs. Kean 
To conclude with other Entertainments. 
Thursday—Last night of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s Engagement, 


ove. 
HUON. 0. eee e eee eeeeeesenceeess Mr. Kean | Countess...........e000+++++Mrs. Kean 
; To conclude with a Favourite Far ce. 
Friday—Mr. Kean’s Benefit, 
_ The of Lyons, and Follies of a Night !! 
In both of which pieces Mr. and Mrs. Kean will appear. 
Saturday—A Comedy anid other entertainments. 
* Miss Mary Ann Lee, the celebrated danseuse has arrived from Paris, and will appear in 
a few days in a favourite Ballet. 
Leopoid de Meyer, the inimitable pianist, is engaged for a very limited number of 
nights and will appear shortly after the arrival of the Great Britain. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
R. TEMPLETON, from the Theatres Drury Laue and Covent Garden, will have 


the honour ofmniing his 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA 
On Wednesday Evening, October 15th, 1845, in one of his popular 
Musical Entertainment. 
Tickets 50 cents.—Performance to commence at 8 o’clock. 
grammes at the Music Stores. 





For particulars see Pro- 
ollit. 








HE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 

Education, to print their publications, for the use of schoolls in Canada, are now enabled 

to announce that the following are ready and for sale ;— 

General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 

The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 

The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 

The Third Book of Lessons, price Is 6d. 

The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d. 

The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 

Key to ditto, price 10d, 

An English Grammer, price 9d. 

Key to ditto, price 4d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 16. 

A Treatise on Book-keening, price 1s 2d. 

Key to ditto, price 1s 2d, 

Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 

A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. Is. 2d. 


The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half a 
million ofchildren in Ireland, and many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain now 
use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Bacstlency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, of different Clergymen of the Cnurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Church of Scotland, of Clergymen in connection with the Methodist. Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of the two Superintendants of Education for 
Canada, East and West. 

oll ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal. 





O TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMIS- 

sioners, in Canada. 

SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods heMchennay ms in the National Mod- 
el Schools, for the use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 
Normal Academy. 
This litlle pamphlet is to be — gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the hope that though mr may not be able to reduce 
to practice the whole system as adopted with advantage in the National Schools, they 
may glean from its perusal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 
— management and control. ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal. 
ol 





GENLEMAN who prosecuted his studies, in one of the princlpal British Universi- 
ties with distinguished success, and who has been long engaged in lecturing on the 
various branches of the Mathematical Sciences, is desirous of obtaining a situation in one 
of the public institutions of the conntry . 
Enquiries will be answered and the most honourable testimonials shewn at the office 
of this paper. oll 3t. 


} ge Akay STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
Steam Ships Cambria and Hibernia, will leave Boston, tor the above ports,as fol- 
lows: 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. October 16, 1845 
Hibernia, Alexr Ryrie, Esq., Commander. November 1, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 
0 No. 6 Wall-steeet. 





N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 


O CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS.—A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im- 
proved method of manufacturing one of the most usetul and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would ee ey of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effected by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- | 
pense of manufacture. 
Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. 827. 
TGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Directors.—The Honou able George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Hohwes, Esq., Willia:n 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, \ Joseph Savage, << Charles Geddes, Esq., B. a> 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., John Young, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M. A. 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gilson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Ch 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. F 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. : . 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, an¢ GEOGRAPHY. 

Tne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half — the Ist of February. ; 

A Pupil entering the School between theregular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. . , 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 

There is a generai Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes are 
distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 


otet, Professeur de la Faculte des 


duct. 
The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
Montreal, September 21, 1844. ablst sat’? m 
OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is weli known as being the largest and best selected stock , 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. | 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their eutire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
uality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience, There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Were Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Retrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 
a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Pians for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually oy in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., 4.8. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake 
ew York. al 26 tf 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis: 
coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant | antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate im- 
fant; also, the most etlicacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant ’ : 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor -— Me he cay -. snes — tilt , 
bs spectable ecists, and wholesale by the Froprietor’s Agent. 
ee ee eee H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
merchandize, on the most favourable terms, for_ cash or approved credit trom any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 


yj OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the iate arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufactnre largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do weil to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. ‘The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, «c. 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 


acked by an experienced hand. 
Catalog ues at thre sore. WHITTEMORE & TORRapo 
7 ; ULKN Proprie-L. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co" 

tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Poika, in the leading circles 

of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree ot excitement, from its 

eculiarly elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 
Roval Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

MISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, trom London, having just arrived 
from Eurone, begs to announce her intention of giving instruction in New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 
DeposTurest EXERCISES, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly improved Royal Polka, and Polka Quadzilles ; 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E. Ellis begs to apprize those families who may bou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the eariy part of the fall | 
—commencing on the Ist of September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Miss E. 
brings with her the highest (estimonials from families which she has tanght in Eagland 
and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. Private Lessons 
Schools and Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowle ige 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. asvu Uf 





yO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.--Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superfluous effects such as 
= FEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, &c. 
&C.,b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
H. LEVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-street, N. ¥. 

Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appoinument. 5 

Ce All ordets left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
punctualiy attended to. jeme ly 
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EW YORK ERP ACK KTS—The Propriewr 
N tal Lines of Fechets bal woee New York and Sarpaoh me f arheaged 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist, and 


Ot the 


| have arranged for theit sail. 
th ef every month ; the as 


succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 

hips. Captains. Days bird from New Duys = Sailing from 
W_ terloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August Dec, "Se ay id: 
riaelia, Hacksteff, x 16, “ 16, “ 46 Sept j Jan. ‘1, me * 
Howinguer, Bursley, om, wR gl OA dpe gwd 
Roscius, Eldridge, os, « b “ 26 lM, “ Mw yy 
Europe, Furbe, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April1| “ 16, “ 16, « 4 
Joke R.Skiddy,Skiddy, we | Oe ed | | “7 |. “oa “« 32 
New York Cropper, « 16, “MM, “ 16) Oct 1, Feb. 1, June } 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 21, “ 21, “ 21) & 6 &  @) “ue ¢ 
Siddons, Sobb, “ 26, “ 26, “ 96 ee wee ys 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, “ 16, “ 16, « J¢ 
S.Whitney, Thompson, “ Ul, “ UM, “ abi, © 2, © BB, « 
Yorkshire Reiley, “ 16, “ 16,  “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July } 
Q. of the West, Woox ee ne, oe ee eg 
Sheridan, Cornish, i el WG ae cet re Bar RE, 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “. 6 “§ 16, « 
Vi inian, iern, “ 1), “ ll, “é ll “ 26, “ 26, a 26 
Oxtord, Rathbone, “46, “* 16, “ 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1} 
Rochester, Britton, CMe CB Biber ee oe mie «© 
Garrick, ‘rask, $s, « SS .*§ @& A oe. 8 2 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 —— a? 


Theseiships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in pues of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bem 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be = wowed adhered to. $1 

rice of passage to Liver aa etnaiae nn see +++ $100, 
“ is from ate New York,...... £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
bridge, and New York, GUODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N, y, 
__ BARING, BROTHERS & CO, , Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Wat+rloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.&J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Live 1, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Livervoo). 


— 
EW YORE AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th 6 

4% every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil! spc. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing pansteally from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 9; 





every month throughout the year, vix. :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New} Days of Sailing frem 
York. vondon, 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. j7 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, * 10, cc me @,  §  « 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 2, * 20, © 20) Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M, Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, 17, © 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, 46°90, eine a 6a Ul 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20, — 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), KE. E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17 oe 7% “4 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ #, “10, o Be ee  B,. . & 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ QU, ** 20, “« =20,)May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. ? 

rince Albert, W.S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1 7 *§ H « 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, «10, *  * , ¢ B® 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, « 20, «  20}June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced javi. 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best da 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without w ines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible tor any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere. 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 79 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-s 
PACKETS FOR MAEVE, [Second Line].—The —— of this Line will hereatier 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre cn the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Ort, 

Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 

ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Ang., and Dec 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
_ The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with every 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels wi 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apvly to BOYD & HINCK EN, Agents, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 

_ BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 

Pe ate BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIV ERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power 

B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the ‘‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 


GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. 


Saturday ......ccccccsccceseved Ree, Oy. GOD | MOON ccccecocesseceveccesed Sept. 18, do 
Saturday ..scrcceccccsess oie cs OE: A1, Go! | Bemrea Fe cc sccccccccsccccsioce Nov. 6, «o 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 










Saturday .....sssessececeeevees July 26, 1845 | Saturday.......cccscccssccecsees Ang. 30, 1645 
Saturday Sept. 2%, do | Saturilay.........cccsccccceseves Oct. 2 0 
Saturday BEOV. FE, GO. | GOtMIGAG 0000 ccccccsdeccccccccces Dec. 20, do 


Fare per “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees, 

Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $80 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) accerdicg 
tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 

oe or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street 

au 16. 


MYUE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 
DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN,........Capt. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capt. Corcre: 
Every Monday and a Every Monday and Thursday Evenin: 
. At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Capt. Dick, | SOVEREIGN.,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND 
Every Tuesday and Friday. | Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
‘ At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o' Clock. 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Cart. Co-cLeuGcu, | CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Capt. Dick 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday FE-vening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 

The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windsor Hurbew’, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 

Parcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 

The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collisiou with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from ia - 
bility. Money parcels at the risk of the owners thereof. % 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845. 








je2! 6m. 





I OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable yroperty is chiefly sit 

uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the sve ¢ 
Ann@polis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a iree com 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, wih 
water power sufticient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most ext! 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to theestablishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, and they 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Digby Neck, as render 
cure against any competiuon in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. W 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a ic ite 
from tbe coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by ir 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000, One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing 
large quantity of nnfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the sme!\oe 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses °@¢ 
40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing ' 
uaces am! 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the wor 
men and for other purposes. 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of lan 
comprises the ‘‘ Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to. $-~ 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting farnact 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepte? . 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high price of a 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces. 
above establisument offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the ext 
of Colonial mapnutacture. 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now offeres 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purch se" 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information resp* 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion (Mmc" 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos ¢ “4 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. GESNER. 

Jy 19. _ 


| tas NA rhe OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES 





MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of I o 


who is the recognized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer bis s be 
cé@s in search of Dormant Property through the medium of a recistry establish: ' °F 
wards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS. : _ 
Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long expert! © 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the fact that be has an A 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert Ree 
has facilities for obtaining information in reference to Dermant Property which} pes 
office can lay claim to. 
Copies of WILLS procured, ke. &c. t - ” 
Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a complet’ 7 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised 0! Dol: 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Fiv< 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, @'* fed 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was be 4 
ed. Ali Letters must be Post Paid. a4 
Office, No. 1 New street, N- Y. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. ? 
ARM WAN TED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science ot agri al, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably * 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willin eich 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, ©! ~ 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person having a property 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivatior ‘boqh? 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may '" 
TounN | lida 7 + (CHAM 
OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York Ausion, the OLp CountTRYMAN.and (hy 
BERS’ EvineurGh Journal No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, 
TERMS: 
THO AWMOR. csi vccecccccccccccesssccccscicveccecoces £1 100 per annum. 
Fee Re SIRs on. vi0s 06 po nckevesc cs gaeseense 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.............--.++0+++s 076 do P| 
(ew As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all per- Mi 
ending to become subscriners to either of them, are requested to s nd their ora 
Nirmumoas soon as possible. ef 
S ihscriptionsalso receivedby Wess"s Smith & acdonell, King-strert, Toronto. 
“in 


M RS. OKILL, No. 8 and 10 Clinton Place, (8th street,) wil be im readiness > 
her pupilson Tuesday, the 16h of September. 
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